a  favorite  in  the  I'^'^t,  but  their  capture  u  at* 
tended  with  irn*at  ilitficulty  in  conseipience  of  their 
extreme  swiftness ;  so  exceedingly  fleet  are  they, 
that  the  swiftest  dogs  are  unequal  to  the  task,  and 
the  s]H)rtsman  is  ohligeit  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
falcon  to  iin{)ede  the  courst'  of  the  animal,  and  to 
give  the  dogs  time  to  come  up  with  it.  Dr.  Kusaell, 
in  his  “  Natunil  History  of  Aleppo,”  thus  describes 
the  chase  :  “  They  (lennit  horsemen  without  dog^, 
if  they  advance  gently,  to  approach  near,  and  do 
not  s»*em  much  to  regard  a  caravan  that  passes 
within  a  little  distance ;  but  the  moment  they  take 
the  alarm  they  bound  away,  casting  from  time  to 
time  a  l<K>k  behind ;  and  if  they  find  themselves 
pursued,  they  lay  their  horns  backward,  almost 
close  on  the  shoulders,  and  flee  with  incredible 
swiftne.ss.  When  dogs  ap|)ear  they  instantly  take 
alarm  ;  for  which  reason  the  sjiort.smen  endeavor  to 
steal  u|M)n  the  antelojie  unawares,  to  get  as  near  as 
po.s.sible  without  slipping  the  dogs,  and  then,  push¬ 
ing  on  full  sjieed,  they  throw  off  the  falcon,  which, 
lH‘ing  taught  to  strike  or  fix  iq>on  the  cheek  of  the 
g:une,  retards  its  course  by  re{)eated  attacks  till  the 
grayhounds  have  time  to  get  up.  The  diversion  is 
noble,  but  the  s{K>rtsman  must  ride  hard  who  hopes 
to  be  in  at  tlie  death.” 


The  form  of  the  gi/.elle  is  of  the  most  graceful 
and  iK*rfect  de.scription.  lt.s  limbs  are  light  and 
slender,  and  .so  lieautifully  formed  as  to  seem  the 
bean  ideal  of  the  animal  creation.  Its  head  and 
neck  are  also  e.\qui.sitely  shaped ;  its  forehead, 
slightly  rounded;  its  ears,  long,  narrow, and  point¬ 
ed  ;  and  its  eyes,  large,  prominent,  dark,  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  The  horns  with  which  lioth  sexes  are 
supplied,  are  in  general  about  nine  or  ttui  inches  in 
length,  and  are  gently  roundetl ;  its  body  iscoven'd 
with  close,  smooth  hair,  dun  on  the  upjier  jiarts, 
and  inclining  to  white  on  the  under ;  but  these  vary 
so  much  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individuals  at  diflerent  ages,  that  no  distinct 
rule  can  be  applied  to  it. 

In  its  habits  the  gazelle  is  gregarious,  living  in 
flcKks,  sometimes  consisting  of  very  large  numbers. 
When  the  herd  grazes,  sentinels  are  placed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  when  the 
alarm  is  given,  they  bound  off  with  amazing  rapid¬ 
ity  in  different  directions.  They  soon  draw  together 
upon  some  more  commanding  ground,  where  they 
form  a  square,  and,  placing  the  young  and  the 
females  in  the  center,  face  about  upon  their  assail¬ 
ants.  So  little  are  they  able  to  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  enemie.s,  however,  that  the  lion  or 
the  panther  boldly  approaches  their  entrenchment, 
and,  crouching  gradually  till  within  his  distance, 
springs  upon  one  individual,  when  the  herd  hurry 
off,  leaving  their  comrade  to  its  fate. 

To  hunt  the  various  descriptions  of  antelope  is 


K.njoymk.nt. — When  I  walk  the  streets,  I  use  the 
following  natural  maxim,  viz:  that  he  Is  the  true 
j)os.sessor  of  a  thing  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that 
owns  it  without  the  enjoyment  of  it,  to  convince 
myself  that  I  have  a  proj>erty  in  the  gay  jiart  of  all 
the  gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I  reganl  a.s 
amusements  designed  to  delight  my  eyes,  and  the 
imagination  of  those  kind  people  who  sit  in  them 
gaily  attired  only  to  please  me.  I  have  a  real  and 
they  only  an  imaginary  pleasure  fnim  their  exter¬ 
ior  embellishments.  Upon  the  same  principal  I 
have  di.scovered  that  I  am  the  natural  proprielw  of 
all  the  necklaces,  the  cro.s.ses,  stars,  broaches,  and 
embroidered  cloth,  which  I  see  at  a  play  or  a  birth 
night,  as  giving  more  natural  delight  to  the  specta¬ 
tor  than  to  those  that  wear  them.  And  I  look  on 
the  beaux  and  ladies  as  so  many  paroquets  in  an 
aviary,  tulip.?  m  a  garden,  designed  purely  for  my 
diver3.on. 


There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty — nothing 
sweeter  than  charity — nothing  warmer  than  love — 
nothing  richer  than  wisdom — nothing  brighter  than 
vrme — and  nothing  more  steadmast  than  faith. 
These  united  in  one  mind,  form  the  purest,  the 
sweetest,  the  warmest,  the  richest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  most  steadfast  happiness. 
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that  he  was  oblitjed  frequently  to  stop,  to  rest  him¬ 
self  anil  relieve  his  knee.  After  toiling;  for  three 
hours,  they  pained  the  summit,  an.l  proceeded 
northward  along  the  top  of  the  hill.  Mere  the 
snow  lay  thick,  that  they  feaivd  the  impression 
i)f  their  feet  would  show  the  .la|Kinese  the  course 
they  h;ul  taken.  About  an  hour  before  day-bn'ak, 
however,  they  came  to  a  pood  road,  free  from  snow, 
and  where  there  were  so  many  tmees  both  of  horses 
and  men,  that  they  no  longer  feared  their  fiKit.steps 
would  Ire  obst*rved. 

“  'I’his  road  was  niade  by  the  .lajianes**,  in  order 
toconvev  woo.l  from  the  neighboring  foirst  to  the 
eily.  They  make  use  of  pack-korses  for  this  pur- 
|>os4‘.  'rhe\  are  called  jiack-horses  liecause  the 
loads  thev  carry  are  p;u  ked  on  their  backs,  instead 
of  being  put  into  a  cart. 

“  Our  fugitives  ho|H‘d  soon  to  reach  the  loreM 
which  lay  before  them,  where  they  intended  to 
conceal  themselves  during  the  day;  but  one  of  the 
.siilors,  who  hap]>ened  to  look  lM*hiiid  him,  ev- 
clainied,  ‘They  are  pursuing  us  on  horseback, 
with  lanterns !’  Ashe  slid  these  words,  he ([iiiekly 
descended  into  a  hollow  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
Mis  coinjianions  also,  seeing  the  light,  followed  his 
example;  but  they  found  neither  bush  nor  tree,  in 
which  they  could  hide  themselves.  When  they 
rejiched  the  bottom  <d  the  hollow,  they  louiid  that 
it  w.xs  surrounded  by  naked  precipices.  However, 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  lind  a  small  cavity  in 
the  rock,  which  they  trot  into  with  great  ditliculty. 
Here  thev  had  neither  riKim  to  lie  down,  nor  to 
.stretch  out  their  feet ;  but  in  other  res|>ects  it  was 
a  good  hiding-place,  and  they  were  very  glad  of  it. 
In  this  situation  they  remained  all  day,  and  they 
siitiered  very  mucli  from  the  cold.  'I'hey  contin¬ 
ually  heard  tlie  sound  of  the  wooil-eiitters'  hatehet.s 
in  the  fore.st ;  and  at  .sun-set  they  vinitiired  to  jK'ep 
out  of  their  hole,  and  saw  a  nurnlier  of  jieople  on 
the  hills.  Once  they  heard  a  rustling  noise,  as  if 
somebody  was  slipping  down  the  hill  to  them. 
They  fancied  the  soldiers  were  coming  to  take  them, 
and  prepared  for  their  defence,  when  they  suddenly 
jterceived  a  wdd  deer,  which  immediately  darted 
ort  at  full  speed. 

“  When  the  stars  Itegan  to  shine,  they  left  their 
hole  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  Poor  Cap¬ 
tain  Ciolownin  sutleifd  dre;ulfully  from  the  hurt  in 
his  knee.  He  endured  the  greate.st  agony  in  climb¬ 
ing  the  first  hill,  and  they  had  many  more  to  ascend. 
Kinding  that  he  could  only  walk  very  slowly,  and 
consequently  hindered  his  eomjianions,  and  might 
occasion  them  to  be  overtaken  by  their  pursuers, 
he  entreated  that  they  would  abandon  him  to  his 
fate,  and  proceed  without  him.  Hut  these  generous, 
faithful  men  would  not  l»e  jicrsmuled  to  desert  their 
captain.  They  all  declared,  that  while  he  lived 
they  never  would  forsjike  him,  and  that  they  would 
stop  every  quarter  of  a  mile  to  let  him  rest;  and 
that,  when  they  reached  a  safe  hiding-place,  they 
would  stay  there  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  that 
time  they  thought  his  leg  might  recover.  One  of 
the  siiilors,  named  Makaroff,  ollered  to  assist  tlie 
captain  in  climbing  the  hilks,  if  he  would  go  liehind 
him,  ainl  take  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  jacket,  or  of 
his  girdle.  In  this  manner  poor  (Jolownin  followed 
his  comitanions:  unable  to  walk,  he  was  dragged 
along  by  the  .sailors.” 

“  What  good,  kind-hearted  fellows  the  sailors 
were !” 


“  I  supjKist*  (hilownm  had  tn'aUtl  them  kindly;  “  Oh  '  mamma,  how  wiu*  that  ^  1  shall  be  very 

and  they  were  glad  to  convince  him  of  their  grati-  sorry  if  ;iny  thing  hapiieiis  to  him.'* 
tilde.”  ••  Having  ;i.scendod  to  a  considenible  height,  tliev 

••  I  think,”  s;iid  Haiix,  ‘*11  wa-*  thi'  captain's  |  .suddenly  found  themM-lve- ;il  the  finit  of  a  very 
turn  to  Ik*  gnitelnl  now  j  steep  riK*k.  riiongli  this  nn  k  could  not  lie  elimU'd 

'*  “  The  conduct  ol  (lolowniii  alterwaid  shnwed  without  gmat  ditliculty  and  dangi'r,  the  gi'nerous 
that  he  xvas  of  your  opinion,”  replied  his  molhei  .  Makarotl  did  not  .shrink  from  the  Uisk  he  h;ul  un- 
“  Having  ascended  another  hill,  they  rem  hed  a  dertakeii. 
level  sjMit,  covered  with  bamlioo-n'eds  ;ind  grass.  :  “liolownin,  holding  fivst  by  hi.s  ginlle,  hail  ne;uly 
There  they  rested  a  little  while,  and  then  proceeded  j  reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  when  he  jn'roeiviHl  that 
toward  tin*  north,  still  guided  by  the  stars.  'I'he  ,  the  effort  of  dra‘'’ging  him  up  was  too  great  for  the 
mght  xvas  c;ilm  and  clear,  ami  the  siioxv-topiK*d  |  strength  of  Makiirotl  ;  ind  that,  if  he  continiieil  to 
hills  lietore  them  shone  in  the  distiinee.  .'Vlniut  j  hold  hx’ him,  this  ixK*r  fellow  would  he  unable  to 


midnight  they  found  tliem.st*lves  in  n  road  Imrden'd 
with  thickets  nnd  high  grass,  aiiu^ng  which  they 
lay  down  and  slept  for  two  or  lliiee  hours,  and  then 
continued  their  journey. 

“  At  day-break  they  found  a  coux’enient  re.sting 
place,  and  crept  ;imoiig  some  thick  bushes,  lying 
closi*  to  each  iither,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  warmth ; 
hut  It  \v;vs  so  very  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep. 

‘*  When  it  was  quite  liglit,  they  rose  to  take  a 
view  of  the  objects  around  them.  They  found  them- 
.selves  on  a  lofty  eminence,  which  was  on  every 
side  surrounded  by  rnounUiin.s.  Hills,  forests,  and 
snow,  were  the  only  objects  which  met  their  eyes. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  were  shrouded  in  mist:  they 
therefore  concluded,  that  if  they  kindled  a  fire 
among  the  hushes,  the  smoke  of  it  would  not  he 
oliserved,  In'cause  it  would  be  lost  iu  the  mist.  At 
any  rate  they  resolved  to  fry  ;  for  they  longed  to 
warm  their  shivering  limbs  at  a  goiMl  fire,  and  they 
also  wished  to  boil  their  kettle.” 

“  Their  kettle,  mamma !  how  tame  they  to  have 
one  ?” 

“  'I’he  Japaiie-K*  had  by  ai  i  idenl,  on  the  night  ol 
the  Iliissians'  esca|»e  left  a  cojqK-r  kettle  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  room  where  tiie  sailors  slejit,  who 
joyfully  seized  the  jtri/e,  and  carried  it  oH  with 
them.  ( )n  this  iKcasiou  the  kettle  was  very  useful. 
They  di.ssolved  some  snow  iu  it,  and  wannetl  the 
rice  they  luid  brought  with  them.  Tlie  water  they 
sucked  up  witli  small  bamboo-reeds,  and  eat  the 
rice  along  with  it. 

“  In  the  mean  time  some  lieavy  clouds  arose 
I  behind  the  hills,  and  the  winds  lK*gan  to  howl 
among  the  rocks.  The  clouds  spreail  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  wind  blew  with  more  ami  more 
violence,  A  storm  apjx'ared  to  1m*  gathering ;  and 
{K*rsuailetl  that  there  was  no  longi*r  any  danger  of 
meeting  jK'ople  among  the  hills,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  without  waiting  for  the  night.  The  pain 
(iolownin  suliered  from  his  accident  had  not  at  all 
abated ;  and  he  \v;is  draggt*d  along,  holding  by  the 
girdle  of  Alakaiotl.” 

“  I  can  fancy  I  see  him,  looking  a  droll  figure, 
though  it  was  shocking  to  be  forced  to  walk  in 
such  pain  ;  but  surely  that  plan  would  not  answer 
for  going  down  hill.  I  think  Uie  capitain  and  the 
sailor  would  roll  to  the  bottom  together.” 

“  You  recollect,  I  .supjxise,  the  large  chi.sel  which 
the  Rus.sians  found  in  the  yard  of  their  prison. 
They  fi.ved  this  chisel  to  the  end  of  a  jxile ;  and 
when  they  had  to  descend  a  ptecipice,  (iolownin 
sat  down  on  the  snow,  and  slid  along,  guiding  his 
course  with  the  pole.  On  this  day,  the  poor,  lame 
captain  was  in  great  danger  of  ending  his  sufferings 
and  his  life  together.” 


reach  the  «.unimit.  KvercMiisiderate  and  |usf.  Cap¬ 
tain  (iolownin  resolved  to  free  Makaroff  from  his 
burden.  He  therefore  placed  his  strong  fixit  firmly 
against  ;i  stone,  and  throwing  his  right  arm  round 
a  young  tree,  he  determined  to  wait  till  Makiu-off 
should  reach  the  top,  and  contrive  some  way  of 
n-la-xing  him  liom  his  dangerous  sfluation.  But 
jKixxerful  and  vigorous  as  Makarotl'  xx'as,  his  great 
exertions  had  .so  overcome  him,  that  he  no  .siMsner 
reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  than  he  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  lifeless  state.  Just  then,  the  stone 
against  which  jKMjr  (iolownin  rested  his  foot,  slip- 
}K*d  awav,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  prei'ipice. 
He  was  thus  left  hanging  by  one  hand,  without  the 
jKissihility  of  obtaining  any  other  support,  because 
of  the  great  smoothness  of  the  nxk.” 

“  All  his  xveight  hanging  by  one  hand  !  TTiat 
mu«it  fie  dreadful.  Did  he  full  to  the  bottom,  mam¬ 
ma  ■  " 

“You  shall  he.ar.  The  test  of  the  sailors  were 
not  far  from  him,  hut  so  tired  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  helpt  him.  Makarotl  still  lay  stretched  up¬ 
on  tlie  ground,  .and  Chlebuikofl’  was  lalioring  up 
lUiother  j>art  of  the  riKk.  Remaining  in  tliis  ilread- 
ful  situation  for  .'K.*veral  minutes,  (iolownin’s  hand 
heeami*  so  jiainfui  that  iu*  vx'ason  the  point  of  let¬ 
ting  go  his  hold,  when  he  must  have  been  da.shed 
to  pii*ees  by  the  fall.  At  this  moment  Makaroti, 
sud'leiily  retoveriug,  hi*held  his  situation,  and 
hitstened  to  help  him.  He  rested  his  foot  upon  a 
projecting  stone,  :uid  with  one  hand  gra.spied  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  ('aptain  (iolownin,  with  the 
hand  that  was  at  liberty,  caught  hold  of  his  old  and 
faithful  supiMirt,  the  girdle  of  MakamH';  and  by  a 
great  etfort  on  his  part,  was  drawn  to  tlie  topi  of  the 
rock.  No  sooner  were  they  both  safe,  than  poor 
Makarotl' again  fell  down  and  fainted.  Hai  either 
the  stone  or  the  branch  of  the  tree  given  way,  both 
of  them  would  have  gone  to  the  bottonf  and  per- 
i.shed.” 

“  Well,”  e.vclaimed  Lucy,  “  it  was  a  wonderful 
scramble.  I  am  glad  tliey  are  all  .sale  after  it.” 

“  They  are  not  .all  .safe  just  yet ,  for  Chlebnikotf 
hud  only  climlM?d  to  the  middle  of  the  rock,  when 
he  was  in  such  an  awkw  ard  situation,  that  he  could 
get  neither  backward  nor  forward.  The  sailois 
seeing  this,  immediately  tied  together  the  sashes 
whii  h  they  wore  as  girdles,  and  having  lowered 
one  end  till  C  hie  bn  ikoti' could  take  hold  of  it,  they 
drew  him  out  of  his  dangerous  position. 

“  Y’ou  may  supipose  that  they  were  very  glad  to 
sit  down  and  rest  awhile,  when  they  had  all  reached 
the  top  of  the  rock.  The  fear  of  being  overtaken 
by  the  Japianese,  however,  hastened  them  on ;  and 
before  sun-set  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  hills  in  hlat.smai.  There  they  kindled 
a  fire,  and  prepared  their  supper,  consisting  of  wild 
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TALKS  OF  TRAVKLLEKS. 

N  amb ar  Five. 

GOLOWNIN^  ESCAPK. 

Harry  and  Lucy  were  very  denrous  uf  hearing 
how  prinoneni,  no  cautiously  iKiunil  and  guarded, 
could  puMsihly  effect  their  escajie — and  they  begiii^d 
Hieir  mother  the  next  eveniti)?  to  continue  the  story, 
to  which  she  wiliiiifrly  consented,  resumini;  the 
narrative  as  follows: 

“After  chaiiKiiiff  their  place  of  confinement 
several  times,  .-uid  continually  flalteniu;  the  Rus¬ 
sians  with  the  hojie  of  Is-iiijr  restored  to  lilierty,  the 
governor  chan^d  his  tone,  and  desired  thesi*  unfor- 
tiuiate  men  to  look  iijsin  the  Ja|)anes(>  as  their 
loontrymen.  They  understood  this  to  mean,  that 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  remain  in  Ju|>an, 
and  banish  every  thought  of  Russia.  But  the  cap¬ 
tives  firmly  resolved  that  this  should  not  be  their 
l(<:  they  determined,  with  the  exception  of  one 
officer,  who  would  not  join  in  their  plan,  to  brave 
every  danger,  and  to  perish,  rather  than  remain, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  prisoners  in  Ja|»an.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  a  man  should  not  he 
cooped  up  like  a  chicken.  But  how  did  they  man  • 
age  to  cut  the  ropes  ?” 

“  The  Jajianese  gradually  indulged  them  with 
more  liberty :  they  removed  the  cords  that  caused 
no  much  pain,  ;uid  even  indulged  them  in  walking 
a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  though  always  attended 
by  a  guard.  In  one  of  these  walks  they  found  a 
piece  of  steel,  which  one  of  the  sailors  contrived  to 
pick  up,  unjierceived  by  the  guard,  by  stooping 
down,  under  pretence  of  drawing  up  his  boot. 
The  fragments  of  an  old  shirt,  which  they  one  day 
threw  ujKin  the  fire,  as  if  by  accident,  served  them 
for  tinder.  Thus  they  were  jirovided  xvith  the 
means  of  lighting  a  fire.  They  continued  to  make 
preparation  for  their  dejiarture,  by  concealing  every¬ 
day  some  ]iart  of  their  food,  w'hich  they  laid  up  in 
store. 

“  They  found  among  the  gTas.s  in  the  yard  of 
their  prison,  a  lai^^e  sharp  chisel,  which  they  im¬ 
mediately  hid,  thinking  it  might  some  day  Ih'  useful 
to  them.  But  there  w;is  something  wanting,  with¬ 
out  which,  if  they  could  even  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  boat,  they  would  not  know 
which  way  to  steer  their  course.  Can  you  guess 
what  it  was  ?” 

Harry'  and  Lucy  lioth  thought  it  must  Ih‘  a  chart 
or  map. 

"  No,”  replied  their  mother.  “  Every  Kiilor 
ought  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of 
different  countries,  as  to  be  at  no  loss  on  that  head. 
His  map  must  be  in  his  mind ;  at  le:ud  he  ought  to 
know  what  countries  are  situated  to  the  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  of  any  place  where  ho  may  hap- 
js'n  to  be.  But  how  is  he  to  tell  whether  he  steers 
right  or  not  ?  For  instance  if  he  wi.shes  to  go  to 
the  north,  how  is  he  to  find  where  the  north  is  ?” 

“  1  remember  now !  He  must  do  as  Harry 

.Santord  did,  when  he  was  lost  on  the  rommun. 
He  must  hx)k  for  the  Great  Bear,  and  then  slant  up 
his  eye  to  the  little  Pole-star.  Have  you  forgot 
that,  mamma  f" 

“  No,  indeed.  1  lulmire  Harry’s  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  Uw  much  to)  forget  it.  But  if  it 
had  happened  to  lie  a  dark,  rainy  night,  Harry 
would  not  have  been  able  to  find  the  Pole-star. 
The  seas  in  tlie  neigh liorhood  of  Ja]>an,  you  recol¬ 


lect,  are  jiarticularly  liable  to  thick  fogs.  You 
must  think  of  something  lietter  than  that.” 

“Oh!  I  know,  mamma,”  said  Lucy.  “You 
mean  a  compass.  But  how  could  they  get  one  in 
Japan 

“  Mr.  Chlebnikotf,  the  pilot  contrived  to  make 
one.” 

“  How  ?  Dear  mamma,  tell  us  that !  I  should 
like  to  make  a  com{)ass !” 

“  ITie  Rus>ians  asked  thc-ir  guards  to  let  them 
liave  two  large  needles,  to  mend  their  clothes  with. 
'I'lie  Ja|)iuie.se  sometimes  fasten  the  lK‘ams  of  their 
hoiises  together  with  cup|M‘r  :  this  hap|>ened  to  be 
the  case'  in  the  house  where  the  Russians  were 
confined.  Mr.  ChlebnikoH' privately  tcKik  a  piece 
of  this  copjier,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  bored  a 
hole,  so  that  the  needle  might  lie  placed  U{M)n  it. 
By  frequently  rubbing  the  needle  on  a  stone  w’hich 
he  selecteil  for  the  purjiose,  he  succeeded  in  giving 
it  a  tolerable  degree  of  jKilarity. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  that  word.” 

Harry  hwked  at  his  sister,  but  she  shook  her 
heaii.  She  luul  never  heard  the  word,  and  could 
not  guess  its  meaning. 

“  polarity,”  said  iheir  mother,  “  is  the  tendency 
of  |K)inting  toward  the  Pole.  Y’ou  see  in  the  com- 
|»ass  under  the  globe,  that,  move  the  glolie  where- 
ever  you  please,  the  needle  |)oints  toward  the  Nortli 
Pole. 

“  The  case  of  the  comjiass  was  made  of  some 
sheets  of  jiajier,  |»asted  together  with  rice.  Simple 
as  it  was,  this  comjiasg  cost  Mr.  Clilebnikoff  much 
lal)or;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  caulious*in 
going  on  with  his  work.  His  com{)anion^,  while 
he  was  busily  employed  in  one  corner  of  the  yard, 
walked  up  and  down,  and  gave  him  a  signal,  when 
any  one  approached  who  w'ould  be  likely  to  sus- 
jiect  that  some  secret  design  was  going  forward. 

“  At  length  the  “20th  of  April  arrived.  The  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  they  thought  the  Diana 
would  l)c  coming  back  again ;  for  they  had  too 
much  confidence  in  their  fellow  sailors,  not  to  think 
that  they  would  return  to  Ja])iin,  in  hojiesof  obtain¬ 
ing  their  freedom.  The  coasts  of  Mat.smai  are 
thickly  covered  with  villages,  and  Inwits  are  lying 
on  every  jiart  of  the  shore.  They  determined  to 
esca|)e  into  the  mountains,  and  wait  a  favorable 
opiHirtunity  of  running  dow'ii  to  the  shore,  seizing 
a  l)oat,  and  rowing  off  with  it. 

“On  April  2.3d,  they  were  again  conducted  to 
walk  a  little  way  out  of  the  city.  The  Japanese 
frequently  t(X)k  them  into  their  temples,  where 
they  showed  them  everjihing  that  excited  their 
curiosity.  After  having  done  so,  they  generally 
desired  them  to  sit  down  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
where  they  regaled  them  with  tea,  tobacco,  ;uid  a 
kind  of  wine  called  .<agi,  which  is  prepared  from 
rice.  The  inside  of  the  Jajiane.se  temples  very 
much  resembles  those  Cluistian  churches  which 
bt'long  to  the  Catholics ;  and  they  are  furnished, 
like  Uiose  churches,  with  a  number  of  images  and 
candlesticks.  On  tliis  occa.sion,  under  pretence  of 
curiosity,  the  Russians  rcHjuested  their  conductors 
to  leail  them  to  a  jKcgoda,  from  which  they  carefully 
surveyed  the  different  fexA-paths  that  crossed  the 
neighboring  country,  and  endeavored  to  remember 
the  direction  of  them,  that  they  might  know  which 
to  pursue  in  their  flight.  As  they  pas.sed  through 
the  fields,  they  gathered  great  quantities  of  wild 
leeks  and  garlic.  They  did  this,  in  hopes  that  the 


Russian  officer,  who  had  refused  to  join  in  their 
plan,  might  not  suspc'ct  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  making  their  escape. 

“On  returning  to  the  house  they  felt  very  tired, 
and  threw  themselves  on  their  bc*ds.  During  the 
twiliglu  some  of  the  sailors  entered  the  kitchen, 
and  carried  off  two  knives,  without  being  j)c*rceived. 
Two  of  them  stole  into  the  yard  about  an  hour  Ik*- 
fore  midnight,  and  concealed  themselves  there 
When  twelve  o’clock  struck,  and  tlie  soldiers  had 
gone  their  rounds,  the  Russians  cautiously  maile  a 
hole  in  the  fence,  through  which  they  crept,  one 
after  another. 

“  Captain  Golowiiin  slipjH'd  in  going  out,  and 
hurt  his  knee  very  much.  With  ha.'^ty  steps  they 
l>a.ssed  lietween  the  trees,  and  iiialMUit  half  an  hour 
found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  w’hich 
they  had  to  ascend.” 

“Then,”  .said  Lucy,  “  they  left  one  of  their  com- 
jKUuons  behind.  That  was  a  pity.  I  think  they 
should  have  jiersuailed  him  to  join  them.” 

“  1  think  I  told  you  that  he  had  proved  him.self 
unworthy  of  their  confidence  and  friendship.  Had 
he  known  of  their  departure,  he  would  have  Ik‘- 
trayed  them  to  the  Japanese.  Despuiriiig  of  ever 
returning  to  Russia,  and  lieing  an  ambitious  as  well 
as  a  clever  man,  he  hoped  that  the  emperor  of  Japan 
would  take  him  into  his  .sen  ice,  and  tliat  he  might 
attain  some  high  .station  in  that  country-  He  suf¬ 
fered  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  till  lie 
seemed  to  lose  every  honorable  feeling,  and  became 
the  enemy  of  his  unfortunate  comp;inioiis.  His 
fault  was  very  great,  and  his  punishment  dreadful. 
After  some  time  his  conscience  became  sensible  of 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  conduct :  the  horror 
and  remorse  he  then  felt  were  more  than  he  could 
bear  ;  and  at  la-st  his  wretched  life  was  ended  by  his 
own  hand.” 

“  How  the  other  Russians  mu.st  have  hateil 
him !” 

I 

“  No,  my  dear  Harry,  they  did  not  hate  him  : 
they  had  better  feelings.  At  first,  no  doubt,  they 
were  angry ;  but  when  they  saw  him  a  prey  to 
grief  and  remorse,  they  pitied  and  forgave  him. 
They  would  have  comforted  him  if  they  could,  hut 
it  was  impossible.  We  will  say  no  more  on  that 
painful  subject. 

Y  ou  know  we  left  Mr.  Golowmin,  Chlebnikofi, 
and  the  three  sailors,  just  heginiiig  to  climb  the 
hills.  They  endeavored,  wherever  it  wiis  jiossible, 
to  direct  their  course  toward  the  north ;  but  they 
had  no  occasion  for  their  com|)as.s  that  night ;  the 
stiirs  happened  to  shine,  which  answered  the  pur 
pose.”  « 

Harry  sakl  he  would  have  used  *thc  compass,  it 
the  stars  were  ever  so  bright.  Alter  taking  so 
much  jiains  to  make  it,  it  must  be  such  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  needle  shake,  shake,  and  settle  at  la.st 
just  in  the  right  place. 

“  But  do  you  not  consider  that  the  poor  Ru.ssiaiis 
mutt  have  stootl  .still  while  the  needle  shook, 
shook,  and  settled  in  the  right  place  ?  And  how 
that  would  have  hindered  them — it  would  soon  lie 
morning,  and  the  Jajianese  would  miss  them— and 
set  out  to  pursue  their  prisoners.” 

“  So  they  would.  I  forgot  that.  Go  on,  dear 
mamma.” 

“  While  they  were  climbing  the  hill.  Captain 
Golownin’s  knee  became  very  painful,  and  swelled 
exceedingly.  He  soon  became  so  much  fatigued, 
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and  walch  the  motion  of  (heir  enemies.  They  were 
surprised  to  perceive  that  they  were  not  country 
people,  but  soldiers,  headed  by  an  officer  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  were  armeil  with  muskets,  and  bow’s 
and  arrows,  be.side  their  .sabers  and  dairgers.  Chleb- 
iiikoff,  and  the  .sailors  with  him,  were  immediately 
surrounded  and  maile  prisoners.  F rom  between  the 
bushes,  (k)lownin  saw  the  .lajanese  bind  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  lead  them  toward  the 
shore.” 

“  Now  we  shall  have  some  more  incon.sistency : 
the.se  g:oo<l,  kind  .lapanese  are  beffinning  to  be  cniel 


again.” 

“  Don't  stop  mamma  just  now,  dear  Lucy ;  for 
I  am  in  great  fear  for  the  two  |)oor  men  in  the  bush.” 

“  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  be  afraid  for  them, 
Harry.  From  the  thicket  in  which  they  sat,  they 
saw  soldiers  and  peasants  searching  out  for  them. 
At  length  four  soldiers  advanced  toward  them,  two 
armed  with  .sabers,  and  the  other  two  with  pikes. 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  ranged  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  hollow,  and  held  their  muskets  and  bows 
and  arrows  in  readiness.  The  four  who  apjiroac  hed 
the  Russians,  thrust  their  pikes  into  every  bush 
that  was  large  enough  to  hide  a  dog ;  and  at  la.st 
they  came  directly  to  the  very  bush  in  which  Go- 
lownin  and  MakaroH’were  concealed.  The  captain 
seized  his  pike  to  defend  himstlf,  when  AlakarotT 
implored  him,  with  tears,  not  to  attempt  any  resi.st- 
ance,  which  would  not  only  be  useless  to  himself, 
but  by  making  the  Japanese  angry,  might  endanger 
the  lives  of  their  companions.  He  ended  by  entreat¬ 
ing  Golownin  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  .soldiers. 
What  he  said  made  so  strong  an  impre.ssion  on  the 
mind  of  the  ca])tain,  that  he  immediately  struck  his 
pike  into  the  ground,  rose,  and  stepi)ed  out  of  the 
bush.  Makarort'  followed  him.  The  .lapanese, 
tilled  with  amazement  at  st'eing  the  men  they  w’ere 
seeking  thus  suddenly  pre.sent  themselves,  started 
back;  but  finding  the  Ru.ssians  were  unarmed,  tliey 
advanced  boldly,  seizetl  them,  bound  their  hands 
slightly  behind  their  backs,  and  conducted  them  to 
a  village  on  the  shore.  When  they  arrived  there, 
they  led  them  into  a  house,  where  they  found  their 
companions.  The  soldiers  presented  tlK*m  with 
vigi,  boiled  rice,  .salted  herrings,  and  tea.  They 
then  agiiin  tied  their  hands  l)ehind  them,  but  not  in 
the  severe  manner  in  which  it  hatl  been  done  at 
Kunashier ;  and  they  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
i  under  a  strong  escort,  on  their  return  to  Matsmai. 

I  “  When  they  passed  through  the  villages,  the  in- 

I'  habitants  tlcKked  from  all  ^es  to  look  at  them ; 
but,  to  the  honor  of  the  Japanese  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  not  one  of  them  behaved  with  any 
thing  like  unkindness.  All  seemed  to  pity  them  ; 
and  some  of  the  women  even  shed  tears,  w’hen  they 
give  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  The  Ru-ssians 
Were  e.xceedinfily  fatigued ;  but  especially  Captain 
li'downin,  who,  owing  to  his  accident,  was  able  to 
priK-eed  but  very  slowly.  The  chief  of  the  escort, 
^therelore,  directed  two  of  the  soldiers  to  support 
i.  him.” 


“  So,  their  e.scape  ended  in  being  made  prisoners 
•aii  v  'i!  Did  the  Japanese  kill  them  for  running 
away 

^  No.  Neither  did  they  treat  them  with  harsh- 
I  ess.  They  reaoned  with  them  on  the  subject, 
^  i'!  told  them,  that  ff  they  had  effected  their  escape, 
t  >(•  governor,  and  several  other  Japanese  officers, 
I'tiust  have  answered  for  it  with  their  lives. 

\ 


“Captain  (iolownin,  when  e.xamined  by  the 
governor,  behaved  with  his  usual  generosity ;  he 
took  all  the  blame  on  himself,  as  being  the  com¬ 
manding  officer ;  and  told  the  governor  that  the 
Ja})anes«^  might  put  him  to  death  if  they  pleased, 
but  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  ofier  the  smalle>t  in¬ 
jury  to  any  of  his  comjianions.” 

“  He  was  a  brave  fellow ;  I  hojie  he  did  not  ilie 
in  JaiKin  ?” 

“  The  governor  soon  afterward  told  Golownin, 
that  since  the  Russians  had  e.scaped,  entirely  from 
a  wish  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  not  from 
a  w’ish  to  injure  the  Japanese,  he  had  resolved  to 
treat  them  kindly,  trusting  that  they  would  make 
no  such  attempt  in  future,  hut  jiationtly  wait  the 
deci.sion  of  the  Japanese  emjieror.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  the  ropes  which  bound  their  hands  to  he 
taken  oH':  he  wished  them  good  health,  and  took 
his  leave,  advising  them  to  pray  to  Gixl,  and  trust 
in  his  mercy.  After  this  they  were  treated  with 
great  indulgence.  At  length.  Captain  Rickford  re¬ 
turned  in  the  Di:u)a,  with  a  request  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Russia  for  the  liberation  of  its  subjects. 
To  this  the  Jajianese  consented.  And  after  an  im¬ 
prisonment  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty- 
si.x  days,  the  captives  found  thamselves  once  more 
free  and  on  board  their  own  Diana  ;  where  their 
brother  officers  and  seanien  received  them  with  joy, 
and  where  they  felt  what  men  who  have  suffered 
like  them  are  capable  of  feeling,  but  what  cannot 
be  de.scribed.” 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

Higher,  higher  will  we  climb. 

Up  to  the  mount  of  gl  ory. 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time. 

In  our  country’s  story  ; 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 

He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deejar  let  us  toil 
In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 

N’ature’a  wealth,  and  learningss  sjioil. 

Win  from  school  and  college : 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Dnward,  onward  may  we  press 
Through  the  jiath  of  duty  ; 

Virtue  is  true  Iiappiness, 

K.xcellence  true  beauty  ; 

Mind.s  are  of  celestial  birth. 

Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Closer,  closer  let  us  knit. 

Hearts  and  hands  together. 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit. 

In  the  wildest  weather; 

Oh !  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
From  the  joys  of  life  and  home. 

Immortautv  of  thk  Soul. — The  argument  of 
Socrates  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  this: 

In  nature  contraries  prixluce  their  opjKisites.  A 
contrary  can  never  enter  into  its  opposite — as  an 
odd  number  can  never  be  even.  The  soul  is  the 
animating  essence  of  our  bodies ;  it  is  always  the 
same  ;  it  carries  life  with  it  into  all  the  bodies  i 
enters ;  death  is  contrary  to  life ;  then  the  soul  wil! 
never  receive  that  which  is  contrary  to  what  it 
carries  in  its  own  bosom ;  then  the  soul  will  not 
admit  of  death.  That  which  never  admits  oi  death 
is  called  immortal ;  the  soul  does  not  admit  of  death ; 
therefore  the  soul  Is  imnmrtal. 


NITMEC;,  CINNAMON  AND  CAMPHOR 

Nut.meo. — The  true  nutmeg,  as  well  as  the 
clove,  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands, 
but  princi()ally  confined  to  the  group  called  the  Isl¬ 
ands  of  Kanda,  under  the  equator,  where  it  bears 
blo.s.m>ins  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
their  native  country,  the  trees  are  almost  always 
loailed  with  bloasoms  and  fruit;  and  the  latter  is 
gathered  at  three  different  periods  of  the  year;  viz. 
in  July,  November,  and  April.  The  mace  is  there 
in  July,  when  the  nut  is  most  abundant ;  in  No- 
vemlier  it  is  .sujierior,  but  in  April,  both  the  nutmeg 
and  the  mace  are  in  the  greatest  jierfection,  the  sea¬ 
son  then  being  the  driest.  The  outer  pulpy  coot  is 
removed,  and  afterwanl  the  mace ;  which,  when 
fre.sh,  is  of  a  crimson  color,  and  covers  the  whole 
nut.  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a  slow  fire, 
when  the  dark  shell  next  Uie  mace,  and  which 
coats  the  .seeti,  becomes  brittle,  and  the  seeds,  or 
nutmegs  of  commerce,  drop  out.  They  are  then 
soaked  in  sea-water,  and  impregnated  with  lime  ; 
a  proccs.s  which  answers  the  double  purjiose  of  .se¬ 
curing  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of 
destroying  the  vegetable  property.  It  al.so  prevents 
the  volatilization  of  the  aroma.  The  mace  is  sim¬ 
ply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt 
water,  when  it  is  fit  for  exportation. 

CiN.NAMON. — Cinnamon  is  brought  chiefly  from 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  India,  and  has  now  been 
many  years  in  u.se,  in  Kurojie  and  America,  as  a 
pleasant  spice.  It  is  the  bark  of  a  sjiecies  of  laurel, 
remarkable  with  some  other  spetdes,  possessing 
similar  projierties,  for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked 
with  three  strong  nerves.  It  w:is  originally  found 
wild  only,  and  in  small  quantities,  at  one  jiart  of 
the  island ;  but  when  the  Dutch  obLaineil  a  settle¬ 
ment  there,  they  cultivated  it  in  large  gardens  or 
tracks.  The  extent  of  these  plantations  will  be 
perceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  w'ere  obtained  from  tliem  annually, 
and  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  (lersons  were 
imployed  in  the  cinnamon  businese.  The  Dtitch 
long  had  the  monopoly  of  the  article,  and  resorted 
to  severe  and  even  cruel  measures  to  prevent  the 
trade  getting  into  other  hands. 

The  cinnamon  tree  often  grows  to  the  height  of 
tw’enty  or  thirty  feet,  and  .sends  out  large  spreading 
branches.  The  leaves  are  first  jiendent,  and  of  a 
delicate  rose  color,  afterwanl  they  turn  yellow,  and 
then  green.  The  flowers  are  borne  In  panicles, 
are  small  and  white,  partaking  of  the  peculiar  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  of  which 
a  kind  of  candles  m  maiie,  which  are  useil  by  the 
court  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy. 

When  the  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  affords  a  shoot 
fit  to  yield  bark ;  but  eight  years  of  growth  are 
needful,  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  tree  is  strongest,  and  the 
plants,  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots,  prmlnce 
the  most  pnngent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots 
are  cut  when  about  an  inch  thick  ;  they  are  barked 
and  the  epidermis  .scraped  off-  The  bark  Is  dried  in 
the  sun,  when  it  curls,  and  the  smaller  is  rolled 
within  the  larger.  Cassia,  in  its  botanic  character, 
is  little  different  from  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is 
much  inferior,  though  often  sold  for  it  It  is  com¬ 
monly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinna¬ 
mon. 

Camphor. — This  tree  or  plant  is  a  species  of  the 
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<ariic  aiid  Kurrel,  lathered  on  the  lianks  of  a  river, 
throui^h  which  they  had  that  day  wa»led.  Towanl 
night  they  collected  some  reed.s,  and  budt  themfjeU  w 
a  hut  to  dwell  in.” 

“  I  like  them  very  much,  mamma  They  are 
Huch  clever,  managinir  fellowK,  they  iieeiii  as  if  they 
could  do  any  thing.  I’ray  go  (»n.” 

“  They  rose  at  day-hreak  next  inoruing,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  co(»ked  »ome  more  garlic  and  srjrrel  for 
breakfast.  They  then  continued  their  journey,  re- 
nolving  to  climb  the  hillH  no  more,  but  pursue  their 
course  along  the  baiks  of  a  little  stream,  which 
flowed  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  deep  valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  where  they  hud  |»as.sed 
the  night.  They  soon  found  that  this  road  had  iLs 
dangers.  The  stream  frequently  flowed  with  vio¬ 
lence  lietwcH,-!!  rocky  cliffs,  where  the  least  slip  of 
the  foot  w’ould  have  plunged  tliem  into  the  water. 
The  banks  on  one  side  w’ere  often  .so  steep,  tliat  they 
could  not  walk  on  them :  and  then  they  were  forced 
to  wjule  through  the  rivulet,  and  continue  their 
journey  on  the  op|>o»ite  bank.  Sometimes  the 
water  came  up  to  their  knees,  and  sometimes  the 
stream  wa.s  .so  dee]),  that  it  rose  above  their  waists. 

“  They  slept  that  night  in  a  de.serted  hut,  and  the 
next  day  proceeded  along  the  lianks  of  the  river. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  they  ascended  n  hill 
coven’d  witli  thickets,  and  about  nrion  seated  them¬ 
selves  by  the  aide  of  a  little  brook  in  a  valley,  and 
eat  their  dinner  of  beans  and  rice.  The  weather 
W'as  so  very  cl«ar,  that  they  observed  a  dog  running 
along  a  foot-})ath  on  a  di.stant  hill.  This  remark¬ 
able  clearne.s.s  in  the  air  made  them  still  more  afraid 
of  being  discovered,  for,  you  know,  they  w’ere 
much  larger  than  a  dog,  and  yet  they  were  unwil- 
ling  to  lose  time.  They  ob.served  several  roads 
that  led  from  the  hills  to  the  sea-side,  and  they 
thought  they  should  lie  able  to  reach  the  .shore  that 
very  evening.  They  therefore  stoois'd  down  and 
crept  cautiously  along,  at  a  little  distance  from  e.-udi 
other  ;  but  they  sixin  found,  that  if  any  jHTson  hap- 
|)ened  to  lie  on  the  shore,  he  might  see  them.  I’hey 
therefore  sat  down  on  the  grains,  and  consulted  what 
was  the  best  metluHl  of  jiroceeding.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  saw  a  jiarty  of  soldiers  on  horsebiuk 
galloping  toward  them.” 

“  Oh,  }H)or  fellows !"  interrujited  Harry,  “  it  is 
all  over  with  them  now !” 

“  Not  quite.  They  w’ere  brave  men,  and  in.stead 
of  lamenting,  they  cnqit  as  fast  as  they  could, 
among  .some  bu.shes  which  hap|)eneti  to  In*  near; 
and  the  soldiers  rode  jiast  without  jHTceiving  them.” 

Harry  exclaimed  in  a  joyful  tone,  “  1  am  glad  of 
it !  I  am  glad  of  it !  (io  on,  mamma,  go  on.” 

“  The  vadley  led  straight  toward  the  sea,  and  at 
night  they  reached  the  shon‘,  along  which  they 
walked  in  a  northerly  direction.  Suddenly  they 
found  themselves  close  to  a  village,  which  had  lieen 
concealeil  fnmi  their  observation  by  a  stecj)  rock. 
They  |)a.sse<l,  however,  unjierceived  ;  even  the  dogs 
never  once  liarked  at  tlieni.  They  found  two  good 
boats  there  ;  but  they  were  Uxi  small  for  their  })ur- 
jH)s«*,  aiiil  they  walktxl  on,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  some  larger  vessels. 

“  In  this  ho]ie  they  were  di.sajijiointed :  all  the 
bouts  they  saw  were  t»x)  small ;  and  at  day-break 
they  turned  again  to  the  mounUiins,  in  scaifh  of  a 
hiding-place.  They  luul  some  difficulty  in  finding 
one,  but  at  length  discovered  a  few  bushes  in  a 
hollow,  and  tearing  up  otlrers  from  different  jilaces. 


altogether  made  a  tolerable  shelter,  where  they  em¬ 
ployed  tbemiielves  very  busily  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.” 

“  How,  dear  mamma  ?  what  could  they  find  to 
do  among  those  bushe.s .’” 

“  They  stitched  their  .shirts  together,  and  made 
two  sails  of  them.  The  rigging  they  made  out  of 
some  rojies  and  pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  which  they 
had  carried  off  with  them.  There  was  a  village  on 
the  shore  a  little  way  off;  and  as  evening  ap¬ 
proached,  they  observed  that  a  vessel,  which  was 
.sailing  along  the  coast,  anchored  near  the  village. 
They  re.solvetl,  if  the  wind  was  favorable,  to  seize 
this  vessel  that  very  night.” 

“All!  then  I  am  afniiil  your  story  is  almost 
over :  they  are  going  to  sail  awav  from  us  now.” 

“  Indeed  I  think  they  de.served  to  e.scajie,  after 
.showing  so  much  jiatience  and  courage ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
away  soon  after  sun-set,  and  the  poor  Russians 
were  disapjiointed  once  more.  When  morning 
dawned,  they  were  obliged  again  to  seek  .shelter 
among  the  hills.  The  followniig  night  was  very 
dark,  and  an  awkward  accident  lia])|)ened  to  Mr. 
Chlehnikoff. 

“  They  w'ere  ascending  a  hill,  by  a  steep,  wind¬ 
ing  foot-jiath,  when  his  foot  slipp'd,  and  he  fell 
into  a  hole.  Once  they  heard  him  stop ;  but  again 
he  rolled  further  down,  and  at  length  they  could 
not  tell  what  was  become  of  him.  He  returned  no 
answer  to  their  inquiries ;  and  they  dared  not  call 
loudly,  as  there  were  villages  within  hearing.  The 
night  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  distinguish 
any  object  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces.  What  was 
to  lie  done  ?  These  were  not  the  kind  of  men  who 
would  forsake  a  friend  in  di.stress.  How  do  you 
think  they  managed 

“  We  might  puzzle  for  an  hour,  mother,  and  not 
find  out  at  last.  If  they  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
him,  they  would  not  know’  what  to  do.” 

“'I'hey  thought  they  would  try,  at  any  rate, 
blach  man  took  c'tf  his  girdle  :  they  then  tied  all 
these  girdles  together,  and  fastened  one  end  round 
the  boily  of  a  sailor,  they  let  him  down  into  the 
hole  into  which  they  thought  poor  Chlehnikoff  had 
fallen.  They  lowered  him  gradually,  as  far  as  the 
united  girdles  would  admit,  and  then  drew  him  u]) 
ag'din. 

“  Wassiljert',  that  was  his  name,  told  them,  that 
notwithstanding  the  depth  to  which  he  had  de¬ 
scended  he  could  not  di.scover  the  e.xtent  of  the  hole ; 
and  that  he  had  called  Mr.  Chlehnikoff,  hut  received 
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no  answer.” 

“  Poor  man  !  Most  likely  he  was  killed  by  the 
fall.” 

“  So  his  comjianions  feared.  But  they  resolved 
to  remain  on  the  spot  till  day-light,  and  then  to 
lower  another  of  the  ]>arty  into  the  hole,  to  a.scer- 
tain  whether  their  unfortunate  comjiaion  were  still 
living.  They  remained  for  two  hours,  in  a  state  of 
the  mo.st  ])ainful  uncertainty  respecting  the  fate  of 
their  friend  At  length  they  heard  a  rustling  among 
the  gra.ss,  and  looking  round,  what  was  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  bc'holding  the  last  Chlebnikoff !  He  told 
them,  he  had  at  first  rolled  down,  perhaps  more 
than  twelve  feet,  when  something  stopped  him,  and 
he  endeavored  to  climb  up  again ;  however,  he 
slipped  a  .second  time,  and  fell  straight  down  into  a 
pit  which  he  thought  was  more  than  Uventy  feet 
deep.  Hap])ily,  there  were  no  stones  at  the  bottom  j 
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of  the  pit,  yet  he  was  severely  bniised.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  climbing  the  side  of  the  hole,  and 
reached  the  spot  where  his  unexpected  appearance 
so  much  surprised  his  comiianions.  After  resting 
for  a  short  time,  he  proceeded  with  his  friends, 
though  suffering  great  pain  in  every  jiart  of  his  body 

“  On  the  first  of  May  they  rested  in  a  thick  wo<m1. 
At  night,  as  they  were  jiriK'eeding  along  the  iH'acli, 
they  came  close  to  a  village,  and  some  tings  nisheil 
out  to  attack  them.  They  were  afraid,  lest  the 
barking  of  these  animals  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Jajianese,  and  they  therefore  sat  iKiwn 
before  a  heap  of  .sand.  The  dogs  then  stood  still 
and  growled ;  but,  no  sooner  did  they  attempt  to  i  im*. 
than  the  dogs  Hew  at  them,  and  by  their  l»aikiii*r 
obliged  them  to  set  down  :u;ain,  for  tear  of  being 
discovered.  In  alnmt  half  an  hour  the  di>gs  went 
away ;  and  then  they  .started  up,  and  pa»K*d 
through  the  village  without  interruption. 

“  The  apjiroach  of  morning  once  more  drove 
them  among  the  hills.  They  saw  a  thick  fore.«t  at 
some  distance,  where  they  might  have  concealed 
themselves ;  but  before  they  could  reach  it,  dav- 
light  surprised  them  on  the  side  of  a  barren  moun¬ 
tain,  covered  only  here  and  there  with  a  few  bu.'<hc<. 
They  beheld  foot-jiaths  on  every  .“.iile,  and  villagi  > 
along  the  .shore  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  see.  'riiey 
laid  themselves  down  under  .some  of  the  bushes, 
and  consulted  on  new’  plans  of  e.scajie.  The  In'st 
scheme  that  occurred  to  them,  w’jis  to.seizeacoujile 
of  fishing  boats,  of  which  there  were  jilenty  on  the 
shore,  and  to  row  to  a  small  uninhabited  island, 
covered  w’ith  w’ood,  which  w’as  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore.  There  they  could  build  a 
convenient  hut;  kindle  a  fire  when  they  })lea.scd  ; 
and,  during  the  day,  gather,  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  discovered,  shell-fish  and  sea-weeds  for  their 
support.  ■> 

“  From  thi.s  little  island  they  thought  they  might 
get  on  board  some  larger  vessel ;  or,  if  they  were 
di.sipjiointed,  they  .still  might,  during  the  summer, 
when  the  w’ind  is  never  violent, and  generally  blow’s 
from  the  east,  trust  to  their  little  fishing-boats  for 
carrying  them  to  the  coa.st  of  Tartary.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Harry,  “an  easterly  wind  would 
soon  blow  them  across  the  sea  of  Jajian,  to  Tartary , 
and  then  they  might  easily  get  to  their  Ixdoved 
Russia  again.” 

“  So  they  thought.  Hut  while  they  w’cre  form- 
ing  these  delightful  jilans,  a  different  fate  w’a.s  pre¬ 
paring  for  them.  They  saw’  jieople  walking  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  on  the  neigh lioring  foot-paths  ; 
but  these  people  did  not  apjiear  to  perceive  our  jxKir 
fugitives. 

“At  length  Mr.  Clilebnikoff'  observed  a  woman, 
on  a  hill  at  some  distance,  who  frequently  pointed 
to  the  jtlace  where  the  Ru.ssians  hail  concealed 
themselves,  and  turned  round  on  every  side,  lieck- 
oning  w’lth  her  hand,  as  if  calling  on  ]x*rson.s  to 
approach  her. 

“  The  Russians,  fearing  she  hail  discovereti,  and 
intended  to  jioint  out  their  retreat,  descended  inloja 
hollow,  in  hopes  of  escaping  through  it  into  the 
forest.  However,  before  they  reached  the  liottoni 
of  this  hollow,  they  found  it  surrounded  by  men, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot  on  every  side,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  The  moment  these  men  perceived 
the  Russians,  they  rai.sed  a  frightful  cry.  Golownin 
and  MakarofTffed  to  the  shelter  of  .some  bushes^ 
wrhee  they  lay  down  to  wait  for  their  companions. 
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I.atn«ck,  and  is  found  in  the  Ka*-l  Imlies;  but  tli*- 
leav<-s  do  not  exhibit  thi*  three  rtron^  |^a^aIl*‘l  nerves 
of  tlie  Cinnamon  and  ('as^ia  The  whole  tn*e  hsis 
the  strong  odor  of  Camphor,  and  this  sul)*'fance  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  roots  and  small 
branches.  The  article  is  often  employed  as  medi¬ 
cine,  as  a  cordial  and  stimul.ant.  The  camphor  of 
Sumatra  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark 
of  other  camphor  tn-es.  It  is  also  found  in  China 
and  Japan,  but  the  former  is  more  bij^hly  valinsl. 
The  camphor  of  China  and  JafKin,  is  more  fre- 
quently  irnfMirted  than  that  of  Sumatra 

T  f!  K  K  A  I  N  H  f)  W  ,  OR  IRIS. 

-W 

Nature,  in  all  the  varied  a.sj»ects  of  her  U-aiify, 
exhibits  nothinp'  more  attractive  than  this  phenom¬ 
enon. 

Amoiif;  tlie  Hebrews  this  ap|»earance  was  de- 
noUni  by  a  word,  which  .■-iifnities  the  “  Row  of 
fiod;”  and  amonir  the  Creeks,  by  one  si>;nifyine: 
"  Daughter  of  Wonder.”  It  never  takes  place  but 
when  a  cloud,  opjiosed  to  the  shining  .sun,  dissiilves 
in  rain,  from  w'hich  it  follow's  that  to  obsr  rve  this 
spectacle  the  hack  of  the  s|»ectator  must  Ik?  turned 
toward  the  sun.  Freijnently  theit*  are  two  bows 
or  arches ;  an  inner  one,  in  which  the  colors  are 
more  vivid,  and  an  outer  one  in  which  they  are 
{taler.  Kach  exhibits  the  same  «'ries  of  colors,  as 
the  ima^  produced  by  the  {trism,  namely,  red, 
oranrre,  j'ellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet;  but 
red  is  the  up|)ermost  color  in  the  interior  Istw,  and 
violet  in  the  exterior  liow.  Itoth  the  bows  de{jend, 
though  with  some  difference,  u{tou  the  refraction 
of  light  combined  with  reflection ;  and  they  are 
never  seen  but  when  the  incident  rays  form,  with 
Uie  emergent  rays,  angles  of  certain  m.agnitudes. 
The  rays  of  light  w’hich  rtmilcr  the  inner  how  visi¬ 
ble  are  conveyed  from  the  sun  to  the  eye  hy  two 
refractions,  and  one  reflection;  and  those  which 
show  the  outer  Imw,  by  two  refractions  and  two 
reflections.  The  rainbow  hiul  been  often  ^en,  and 
for  ages  ha»l  e.xcited  lioth  lulmirotion  and  sur{)ri.se, 
before  any  rational  method  of  accounting  for  it  h;ui 
been  pro|K)sed.  The  {iriests  of  .some  of  the  ancient 
idolaters  always  preferred  the  wo«hI  on  which  the 
rainhow  had  appeared  to  rest  for  the  burning  of 
their  sacrifices,  vainly  su|»|)osing  that  thi.s  wooil 
had  a  {lerfume  {leculiarly  agreeable  to  their  deities. 
At  length,  Kepler,  who  lived  in  the  .sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  8U|>|>osed  that  it  might  arise  from  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  mys  u|K)n  entering  the  nundro|»s; 
and  Antonio  de  l>ominis,  a  Dalmatian  hi.sho{i,  im¬ 
proving  u{)Ou  Ke{tler’s  hint,  succ<*eded  in  a  great 
degree  in  his  attem{»t  to  e.\|ilaiu  the  rainbow  philo- 
•0{>hically.  He  imiUited  the  {iheiiMulnun  hy  means 
of  a  gla.s»  globe,  which  sliowed  that  the  rays  of 
light  were  reflected  as  well  .as  refracted.  Des  Car¬ 
tes  improved  his  statement,  and  gave,  in  general, 
more  {irecision  to  the  mode  of  tr.icing  the  {irogress 
of  the  rays.  And,  Utstly,  Newton  added  the  degree 
of  accuracy  that  was  wanting,  by  analyzing  ike  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  coloring,  which  is  the  main  {triiici- 
I'le  of  this  phenomenon. 

Besides  the  ordinary  rainbows,  there  are  others 
oca.vionally  noticeil,  a.s  iImj  lunar  bow,  occasioned  by 
the  moon  ;  the  marine  bow,  which  ajijiears  at  sea 
in  the  water  which  the  w’ind  c.HTies  of!'  the  to{)s  of 
the  waves,  of  which  many  are  seen  together,  and 
have  their  curved  {»arts  turned  toward  Uie  sea,  and 


their  ends  upward ;  the  terrestrial  bow,  which  is 
caused  hy  Uie  refraction  of  the  sun’s  lays  in  dro{>s 
of  dew  on  the  gras.s,  change  their  {ilace  with  Uie 
lieholder,  have  the  convex  pails  next  tlie  eye,  and 
are  of  ditferent  curves  according  to  the  height  of  the 
slUI. 

THK  OCKAN. 

rt  M4RV  HOWKTT. 

<  iM  R,  wluMi  1  WK.**  a  llioufclitless  clilid, 

1  sat  l)rneatli  a  tree. 

Reside  a  little  rutiiuoK  stream. 

And  a  mariner  sal  by  me, 

.'Vnd  thus  he  spake:  “  For  s*-venfy  years 
I’ve  sailed  ui>on  the  sea. 

“  Thou  thinkest  that  the  earth  Is  lair. 

And  inli  of  strange  delight; 

Von  little  brook  that  inurmurs  hy. 

Is  glorious  in  thy  sight. 

“Thou  callest  yon  |)oor  hutterlly 
A  very  niarveloiia  thing. 

And  listen’st,  lu  a  lond  aiiiaze. 

When  the  morning  lurk  doUi  sing. 

“Thou  si>eak’st  as  if  <Iod  only  maile 
Valley,  and  hill,  and  tree ; 

Vet  I  blame  thee  nut,  thou  simple  child! 

Wise  men  have  simke  like  thee. 

“  Rut  glorious  are  the  ocean-fields — 

» >n  land  you  ’re  trammell’d  round  ; 

( »n  the  right,  and  on  the  left  likewise, 

Doth  lie  forbidden  ground. 

“  Rut  the  ocean-fields  are  free  to  all 
Where’er  they  list  to  go. 

With  the  heavens  above,  and  round  about, 
.\nd  the  wide,  wide  sea  below. 

“Oh!  it  gladdenetli  much  my  very  soul, 

The  smallest  ship  to  see ; 

For  I  know,  where’er  a  sail  is  spread, 

(Jod  speaketh  audibly. 

“  Up  to  the  north — the  polar  north, 

With  the  whalers  did  I  go, 

’Mong  the  mountains  of  eternal  ice. 

To  the  land  of  the  thawless  snow. 

“We  were  hemmed  in  by  icy  rocks. 

The  strength  of  man  was  vain ; 

Rut  at  once  the  arm  of  God  was  shown, 

The  rocks  were  rent  in  twain  ! 

“  The  sea  was  imrted  fom  Israel, 

The  great  Red  8ea,  of  yore. 

And  Moses,  and  the  Hebrew  race. 

In  joy  went,  dry-shod,  o’er. 

“  And  a  miracle  as  great  was  wrought 
For  us  in  Uie  polar  sea, 

W’lien  the  rocks  were  rent  from  i>eak  to  base, 
And  our  soutliern  course  was  free  ! 

“  Ynt,  amid  those  seas  so  wild  and  stern. 
Where  man  hath  left  no  trace. 

The  sense  of  God  came  down  to  us. 

As  in  a  holy  jdace. 

“  Great  kings  have  piled  up  pyramids. 

And  built  them  temples  grand ; 

But  the  sublimest  temple  far 

Is  in  that  northern  land. 

«  ^ 

“  Its  pillars  are  of  udtuiiaal. 

By  a  thousand  winters  hew'd ; 

Its  priests  are  the  awful  silence. 

And  the  ancient  solitude  J 

And  then  we.  sail’d  to  the  tropic  seas. 

That  are  like  crystal  clear ; 


Thou  wilt  marvel  much,  thou  little  child, 
Their  glorious  things  to  hear. 


“  I  have  look’d  down  to  those  oeean  depth', 
Many  thousand  fathoms  low, 

And  seen,  like  woods  of  mighty  oak. 

The  trees  of  coral  grow  : 

“  The  red,  the  green,  and  the  beautiful 
Tall-hrancli’«l  like  the  chrysolite, 
Wliicii,  amid  the  sun-lit  waters,  spread 
'I’lieir  flowers  intensely  bright. 


“  .Sune,  they  were  like  the  lily  iH' .liine, 

Ur  the  rose*  of  Fairy  land, 
t'r  as  if  some  poet’s  glorious  thought 
Had  inspired  a  sculptor’s  hand. 

“And  then  the  inillinn  creatures  bright. 

That,  sporting,  went  and  came! 

Heaven  knows,  hut  I  think  in  Faradise 
It  must  have  been  the  same  ; 

“When’neath  the  trees  that  God  had  s<  t, 
The  land  was  free  to  all ; 

\\'hen  the  lion  gainhoird  with  the  kid, 

The  great  ones  with  the  small. 

“There  are  no  wastes  of  Inirning  sand. 
There’s  neither  heat  nor  cold  ; 

And  there  iloth  spring  the  diamond  iniiie. 
There  Mow  the  veins  of  gold. 

“  There,  with  the  divers  of  the  east, 

Who  down  in  thow  depths  have  been, 
I’ve  conversed  of  the  marvels  strange, 

And  the  glories  they  had  seen. 

“  And  they  say,  each  one,  not  halls  of  kings, 
With  the  ocean-caves  can  vie. 

With  the  untrod  caves  of  the  carbuncle, 
Where  the  great  sea-treasures  lie. 

“  And  well  I  wot  it  must  be  so : 

Man  parteth  evermore 
The  miser-treasures  of  the  earth  ; 

The  sea  hath  all  its  store. 

“Then,  I’ve  crossed  the  Line  full  filtcen  tiim 
And  down  in  the  southern  sea 
I’ve  s«en  the  whales,  like  hounding  lamb', 
Leap  iti> — the  strong,  the  free  : 

“  Leap  up,  the  creatures  that  <  iod  had  made, 
To  people  the  isleless  main; 

They  liavc  no  bridle  in  their  jaws, 

And  on  tlieir  necks  no  rein. 

“  But,  iny  little  child,  thou  sittest  here. 

Still  gazing  on  yon  straani, 

And  the  w'ondrous  things  that  1  have  told 
To  thee  are  as  a  dream  ; 

“  But  to  me  they  are  as  living  thoughts. 

And  w’ell  I  understand. 

Why  the  swhiimest  sea  is  still 
More  glorious  flian  the  land  : 

“  For  wken  at  first  the  world  awoke 
From  its  primeval  sleep ; 

Not  on  the  land  the  .Spirit  of  God 
Did  move,  but  on  the  deep!” 


If  a  man  ha,s  a  ri^ht  to  lie  {trotid  of  any  thiii!.' 
it  is  a  fjood  action,  done  as  it  ought  to  lx*  witlio'fi 
any  cold  suggestions  of  interest  lurking  at  the  hcv 
tom  of  it.— [Sterne. 

Virtue  is  both  a  title  and  an  estate ;  a  title  tk 
most  exalted,  bccau.se  it  is  God  who  confers  it;  »!* 
estate  the  aiost  rich,  because  it  endures  forevw 
Knvy  may  not  derogate  the  title,  because  it  is  wrt; 
ten  in  the  book  of  Heaven ;  and  fraud  cannot  j* 
minish  the  estate,  because  no  sin  can  reach  it. 


CATCHING  WILD  HORSES  ON  A  PRAIRIE,  thickly  peopletl  with  myriads  of  piudy  insacts  that  the  earth  ;  thrusting  in  the  knot,  and  piessinft  the 


Immensely  variegateil  as  is  the  surface  of  the 
plobe,  there  are  still  but  few  of  its  features  that 
present  an  aspect  of  more  surpa-ssing  interest  and 
beauty  than  the  far-lena:thenina',  wide-expandine: 
prairie.  The  (Keans,  the  mountains,  the  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  torrents  and  rivers,  afford  thou.sands  of 
most  admirable  scenes,  but  the  face  of  the  prairie 
smiles  with  surjtassing  charms,  with  indescribable 
loveliness. 

“  Lo!  the|{  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away,. 

As  if  an  ocean  in  it*  gentleat  swell 

}?tood  still,  with  all  its  rounded  billows  fixed 

.■%nd  motionless  for  ever. — Motionless  .’ 

No,  they  are  all  unchained  again.  The  clouds 
iiweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath, 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye; 

Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.  Breezes  of  the  South  ! 

Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers. 

And  pass  the  jirairie  hawk,  that,  jwised  on  high, 

Flaiw  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ye  have  played 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico,  and  vines 
t  >f  Texas,  and  have  crisjied  the  limiH‘d  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  I’acific — have  ye  fanned 
A  notiler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this? 

Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work : 

The  hand  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swelU,  and  .sown  their 
hoi)es 

With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves. 

And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.  Fitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky — 

With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Kival  the  constellations!  The  great  heavens 
r^eem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love — 

A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tender  hue, 

Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills.” 

Stretching  far  away  with  indistinct  boundarie.<?, 
or  merging  into  tlie  horizon,  th^  southern  prairie 
apj>ear.s  like  a  vast  .sea;  its  undulations,  the  seem¬ 
ing  swells,  its  clumps  of  trees,  the  islands. 
Whether  the  tall,  luxuriant  grass,  mingled  with  an 
innumei-able  variety  of  flowers  loaded  with  jicrfiime, 
waves  upon  its  surface,  or  is  shorn  close  like  a 
IKisture,  it  always  exhibits  the  asjiect  of  unequalled 
fertility  and  lieauty, 

“  And  the  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.’* 

The  rich  clumps  of  fine  trees,  collected  together 
here  and  there  in  every  possible  form,  and  of  every 
sjHJcies,  and  .some  of  them  planted  with  the  nice 
regularity  of  art,  add  the  charm  of  variety  to  the 
lovely  scene,  while  they  afford  a  grateful  shelter  to 
the  wandering  herds  and  the  weary  hunter. 

It  is  a  rapturous  vision  to  gaze  upon  these  “  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  desert but  how  few  ever  enjoy  the 
luxury !  Few  countries  are  adorned  with  these 
Wautilul  .‘Kcnes,  and  none  more  bountifully  than 
America.  In  no  {lortions  of  America  do  they  ex¬ 
hibit  more  beautiful  or  more  varied  asjiects  than  in 
Mexico  and  Te.xas.  The  prairies  of  Texas  espe¬ 
cially,  are  as  wonderful  in  their  vast  extent,  as  they 
are  peculiar  in  beauty  and  singular  in  fertility. 
The  adventurous  colonist  attracted  by  the  poradis- 
tical  scene,  who  i.s  perhaps,  the  first 

“ - of  that  advancing  multitude, 

Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts, ** 

finds  himself  not  in  this  great  solitude  alcme.  It  is 


flutter  over  the  flowers,  with  sliding  reptiles,  beau¬ 
tiful  birds,  graceful  deer,  hounding  buffaloes,  and 
numerous  troops  of  fine  and  noble  wild  horses. 
The  settler  selects  his  spot,  builds  himself  a  dwell- 


earth  down  around  it.  Asffie  horse  general!}’  pulls 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  he  is  unable  lo 
draw  it  out. 

The  mustangs  are  .imall,  generally  about  thirteen 


ing  in  a  shady  island,  and  by  confonning  to  certain  hands  high,  strong,  well  formetl.  and  of  various 
requisions  of  the  government,  kKoines  at  once  the  colors.  They  have  a  most  malituous  expression, 
proprietor  of  nearly  as  much  territory  as  his  eye  and  are  very  crafty  and  mischievous.  When  a 
can  at  once  survey,  and  when  he  finds  time  to  en-  number  are  caught,  they  an*  generally  driven  to 
close  it  with  substantial  landmarks,  he  feels  secure  market,  where  they’  are  purch.xsod  for  thrie  or  four 
against  intrusion.  He  plants  his  sugar  and  his  dollars,  branded,  hoppled,  and  then  turned  out  and 
cotton,  and  whatever  el.se  he  may  chiHise  to  culti-  abandoned  to  themselves  until  needwl  .\t  some 
vate,  and  the  benignant  climate  and  prolific  .soil  futrrre  time  they  will  doubtless  become  a  valuable 
shortly  yield  him  the  most  abundant  crop,  and  he  article  of  export, 
reaps  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  The  soil  is  easily 


subdued,  and  with  little  care  whole  herds  of  cattle 
grow  up  to  enliven  the  wide  domain, 'where  they 
rixim  throughout  the  year  without  barns  and  with¬ 
out  the  northern  haystack  and  granaries.  If  he 
wishes  a  horse  or  a  drove  of  horses  to  ride,  to  travel, 
to  hunt,  to  work,  he  has  only  to  ride  into  the  prai¬ 
rie,  and  the  animals  cost  him  only  the  trouble  of 
catching  them.  The  horses  of  Texas  are  small, 
run  wild  in  numerous  droves  over  the  prairies,  ;ind 
are  easily  taken  and  rendered  serviceable.  They 
were  probiihly  originally  mt'-oduced  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  are  called  mii.s/angN’.  These  animals  are 
captured  in  the  following  manner : 

The  pursuer  provide.s  himself  with  a  strong 
noosed  cord,  made  of  twisted  strips  of  green  hide. 


.\ppARiTioNs. — Dr.  Fowler,  bishop ot  (iloucester, 
lattle  .  ,  ,  ,  I  .  .  L 

,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wa.s  a 

witli  apjKUitions.  The  following  conversa 

If  I  e  Judge  Powel  is  recorded  : 

“  5ince  I  s;iw  you.”  .>*aid  the  lawyer,  ”  I  have  had 

(Kcular  demon.stratioii  of  the  exsitence  of  nocturnal 

prai- 

‘‘  I  am  glail  you  are  Income  a  convert  to  truth ; 
’  but  do  you  s;iy  actual  ocular  demonstration  ?  l-et 
’’  ‘  ‘  me  know  the  (tarticulars  of  the  story.” 

They  „  ^  Thurs- 

day  night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 
Is  are  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former,  a.s  I  lay  sleep¬ 
ing  in  rny  hed,  I  wa.s  suddenly  awakened  by  an 
uncommon  noise,  .and  heani  something  coming  up 
stairs  and  sUilking  directly  toward  my  room  ;  the 


which,  thus  prcqiared  is  ciJled  a  lazo,  the  Spanish  rtymg  ofKn,  I  drew  hack  my  curtain,  and  saw 


word  for  a  hand  or  bond.  He  mounts  a  fleet  horse, 
and  fa.stens  one  end  of  his  lazo  to  the  animal,  codes 
it  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  the  extended  noo.se  to 


a  faint,  glimmering  liglit  enter  my  chamlter.” 

“  Of  a  blue  color  no  doubt.” 

The  light  was  of  a  j*ale  blue,  my  lord,  aiid  fol- 


flourish  in  the  air  over  his  head.  Selecting  his  nieager  personage,  his  IiKks  hoary 

game  he  gives  it  cha.se;  and  as  soon  as  he  ap-  dothed  in  a  long  loose  gown,  a 

proachas  the  animal  he  intends  to  seize,  he  takes  ^^^^d  thick 

the  first  opiHirtunity  to  whirl  the  lazo  over  his  head,  a  large  fur  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  long 

and  immediately  checks  his  own  cliarger.  The  xjt^uck  with  astonishment.  I 

noose  instantly  contracts  around  the  neck  of  tlie  remained  for  sometime  motionless  and  silent;  the 
fugitive  mustang,  and  the  creature  is  thrown  vio-  advanced,  staring  me  full  in  the  face  :  1  then 

,  lently  down,  sometimes  unable  to  move,  and  gen-  .  Whence,  and  what  art  tliou  ?’  ” 


erally  for  the  moment  deprived  of  breath.  This 
violent  meth(xl  of  arrest  frei^uently  injures  the  jKJor 
luiimal,  and  sometimes  even  kills  hyn.  If  he  es- 1 
cajKS,  however,  with  his  life,  he  becomes  of  great  I 


“  What  was  the  answer — tell  me — what  was  the 
answer  ?” 

“  The  following  was  the  answer  I  received  ;  ‘  1 
am  watchman  of  tlie  night,  an’t  please  your  honor. 


service  to  his  master,  always  remembering  with  and  made  bold  to  come  up  . stairs  to  inform  the  family 
great  respect  the  rude  in.strument  of  hm  capture,  ^^eir  street  dixor  being  oiien,  and’  that  if  it  was 
and  ever  afterward  yielding  immediately  whenever  ^  ^hey  would  probably  be  robbed  before 
he  feels  the  lazo  upon  his  neck.  morning 

Being  thus  secured,  the  lazoed  horse  is  blind-  ,  ^ 

f  ,  u  1  •  i.-.  .  Anecdote  OF  Koscil'sco. — Tins  benevolent  man, 

folded ;  terrible  lever,  jaw-breaking  bits  are  put  into  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

.  •  1  u  •  *  1  1.  1  who  has  been  termed  the  hero  of  Poland,  once 

his  mouth,  and  he  is  mounted  by  a  rider  armed  ,  .  ,  .  ■ 

,  1  .  If  ,  wwhed  to  .send  some  bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  poor 

with  most  barbarous  spurs.  If  the  animal  runs,  t-  i  u  i  i  i  j 


,  .  ,  ....  f  .  •  ,  .1  u’  clergyman  at  Solothum;  and  as  he  heSilated  to 

he  IS  spurred  on  to  the  top  of  his  .siieed,  until  he  ...  i  i  ,,  i 

,  ,  -.u  1  .*  u  •  .  1  trust  them  by  his  servant,  lest  he  should  smuitgle  a 

drops  down  with  exhaustion.  Then  he  is  turned  , 

iki  1  •(!.•(  1  l»urt,  he  gave  the  commission  to  a  T(»ung  man  of 

about  and  spurred  back  again ;  and  if  he  is  found  '  ®  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  .  .  i. 

, ,  ,  k  I  .  .k  Ik  I  ...11  the  name  of  Zeltner,  and  desired  him  to  hike  the 
able  to  run  back  to  the  point  whence  he  started,  he  u-  u  i  i  •  k  cv.  k- 


is  credited  with  having  bottom  enough  to  make  a 


horse  which  he  himself  usually  rode.  On  his  re- 


,  ,  •  1  ■  .a.  ,  ,  turn,  young  Zeltner  said,  that  he  never  would  ride 

g(xjd  horse :  otherwise  he  is  turned  off  as  of  little  ...  .  ,  .  ,  .  •  .  .i. 

,  f  .  1-  his  horse  again,  unless  he  gave  him  hi.s  purse  at  the 

or  no  value.  This  process  of  breaking  mustangs  i  .  k 

.  ...  ^  ,  same  Ume.  Kosciusko  inquiring  what  he  meant, 

to  the  bridle  is  a  brutal  one,  and  the  ixxvr  animals  .  ,  .  ^  ... 

,  f  •.  1  *  .  he  answered,  ”  As  soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road 

often  carry  the  evidence  of  it  as  long  as  they  live.  .  , .  ,  ,  .  .  •  .k  u 

. ,  •  .  ■  .1  1  .k  '  k  i  .  .  takes  off  his  hat  and  ask.s  charity,  the  horse  imme- 

After  service  during  the  day,  they  are  hoppled  by  ,  ...  .  .. 

,  .k  •  r  1  .  ■  .k  -.k  1  .  diately  stands  still,  and  will  not  stir  Ull  something 

fastening  their  fore  legs  together  with  a  cord,  and  .  .  ,  .  .  i  t  k  j 

.IS  given  to  the  petitioner ;  and  as  I  had  no  money 

turned  out  to  feed.  To  fasten  them  to  one  spot  m  ,  ^  ,  i  vi-  i  .  („• _ 

,  . ,  ,  •  •  k  •  k  .  .  about  me,  I  was  obliged  to  feign  giving  something, 

the  midst  of  a  prairie,  where  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  .  ,  •/  k  u 

.  .  *  ,  ,  .  ,  Ti  tn  order  to  sati.sfv  the  horse, 

nor  rock  IS  to  be  found,  is  quite  a  problem.  But  , 

that  is  accomplished  by  putting  on  a  halter,  tying  a  All  men  complain  that  cards  are  ill  shuffled  till 


knot  at  the  end,  digging  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep  in  I  they  get  a  good  hand. 


THE  IVY-LFLVFED  CROWFtXTT. 


THE  GOAT. 


I 


The  ibex,  or  wild  ^oat,  ix  aii  inhabitant  of  the 
I  rocky  precipiceH  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain- 

I  lojm  of  the  East.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to 

Asia,  but  is  found  in  vanous  |)arfs  of  Euro|)e  as 
well  as  in  India.  Everywhere  it  delights  in  .similar 
places  of  resort.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  appearance  of  the  ibex  is  his  immenst*  horns, 
which  sometimes  mea.sure  more  than  five  feet  in 
length ;  they  sweep  l)ackward  with  a  fK)ld  curve, 
and  are  stnmgly  marked  by  a  series  of  elevated 
ringfi.  Its  hair  is  a  brownish  or  ash  color ;  a  .streak 
of  black  runs  along  the  l)ack  ;  the  under  |)arts  of 
the  body  are  of  a  delicate  fawn. 

The  wild  goat  is  remarkably  timid.  During  the 
day  it  seeks  the  most  inaccessible  summits  of  the 
mountains,  where  it  retnains  in  safety  ;  and  as  the 
evening  advances,  it  descends  to  the  wocxly  reces¬ 
ses  to  feed ;  but  at  sunrise  it  again  seeks  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  its  accustomed  solitudes.  It  congregates  in 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  and  when 
pursued,  bounds  from  rock  to  rrKk  with  surprising 
agility.  In  Earo{)e  its  pursuit  furnishes  the  hunter 
w’ith  the  most  exciting  and  tlangerous  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  importance  of  the  goat  in  the  h^st,  where 


its  milk  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  foo<l, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  many  interesting  allu¬ 
sions  to  its  character  and  habits  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  sacred  volume.  Sheep  and  goats 
frequently  mingle  in  the  .same  pa.sture,and  on  these 
occasions  the  he-goats  always  take  the  lead.  It  is 
to  this  habit  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes  in 
his  exhortation  to  Israel :  “  Remove  out  of  the 
mid.st  of  Rabylon  and  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  l)e  as  the  he-goats  before  the  flocks.” 
And  Solomon,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  diligent 
huslKindman,  sjieaks  to  him  in  the  wonbs  of  prom¬ 
ise;  “  Re  thou  dill igent  to  know  the  state  of  thy 
flocks,  and  l(X)k  well  to  thy  herds :  and  so  shalt 
tliou  have  goaK  milk  enough  for  thy  food  and  for 
the  fo<xl  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  thy  maidens.”  (I’rov.  xxvii.  27.) 

The  hair  of  the  goat  is  manufactured  into  stuffs 
of  different  kinds.  The  long  and  coarse  sort  is 
nuule  into  curtains,  sails,  and  other  strong  fabrics ; 
but  the  finer  description,  which  grows  ui.der  the 
other,  is  woven  into  cloth  almost  equal  to  silk  in 
fineness.  The  Uiliernacle  of  Moses  was  covered 
with  curtains  of  goats’  hair,  woven  by  the  women 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 


THE  SWAN. 

We  have  all  seen  swans  swimming  happily 
about  on  the  water;  sometimes  moving  on  stadily 
like  a  ship;  sometimes  dipping  their  long  white 
necks  into  it,  till  they  are  quite  wet.  Now,  let  us 
find  out  something  about  this  elegant  binl. 

Young  swans  are  called  cygnets.  The  swan  is 
a  moet  graceful  bird  when  on  the  water ;  and  those 
we  usually  see  are  of  pure  white.  Swans  belong 
to  tliat  class  of  birds  which  are  called  vrh  fiutied — 
that  is,  all  the  claws  are  joined  togetlier  by  a  nuigh 
black  skin ;  so  that  the  feet  of  the  swan  ser\'e,  like 
the  oars  of  &  boat,  to  help  it  through  the  water. 
(Hi  land  they  find  great  difficult}’  in  walking,  and 
put  their  feet  down  in  a  most  awkward  manner. 
Once  a  swan  was  kept  in  a  yani  w’ith  only  gravel 
to  walk  on  ;  it  did  not  flourisli,  however,  and  pined 
till  allowed  to  enjoy  its  natural  element,  the  water. 
Swans  are  verv’  affectionate  i'  their  disposition,  and 
fond  of  their  young.  They  will  easily  become  so 
tame  a»  to  peck  crumbs  from  a  jierso’s  hand.  They " 


are  very  Ih>U1  birds  if  attacked  by  a  dog  or  other 
enemy.  A  sw’an  swims  faster  than  a  man  can  walk. 

Formerly,  |>eople  u.sed  to  eat  them  ;  but  this  is 
seldom  done  now,  and  they  are  usually  kept  to 
ornament  )huuIs  and  lakes.  They  liv'e,  in  their 
wild  state,  on  little  fi.xhes,  w’hich  they  catch  with 
great  skill. 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  sw’ans ;  some 
are  black,  and  these  are  not  near  so  gentle  as  the 
white  sw’ans,  which  are  always  ea.sily  tiuned. 

In  hard  winters,  flocks  of  wild  swans  go  tow’anl 
northern  countries. 

In  every  kind  of  swan  there  is  under  the  outer 
feathers  a  thick  down,  which  keeps  the  water  from  , 
l»enetrating  to  the  Inxly.  This  down  is  nice  and  ' 
soft,  and  white,  and  is  made  into  mutt’s,  and  tippets, 
and  otlier  warm  things.  i>wans  are  said  to  sing ;  j 
but  their  note  is  never  pleasant.  The  people  of ; 
former  ilays  thought  that  swans  sang  beautifully 
whem  dying,  as  a  sign  of  joy  at  jiassing  mto  a  state  ] 
of  bliss.  I 


Alfred  was  a  thoughtful  child.  The  works  of 
nature  affbrdetl  him  ever  new  delight ;  and  he  had 
so  long  accustomed  himself  to  reason  and  reflect 
uiKin  any  subject  that  excited  his  surpri.se,  and  to 
endeavor  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  that  few 
things  jiassed  unnoticed  by  his  jienetrating  eye  : 
few  days  elapsed  in  which  some  little  event  was 
not  deemed  worthy  of  inquiry  and  observation. 

He  would  frequently  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  garden 
for  an  hour  together  to  watch 

The  little  traveller 

Who  toils  so  cheerfully  from  flower  to  flower 

Forever  singing  as  he  goes:” 

or  would  follow  her  with  semsation.s  of  unfeigned 
delight  to  the  hive  in  which  she  deposited  her 
honey,  and  there  examine  the  fairy  fabric  raised  by 
the  jiersevering  indu.stry  of  her  little  help-mates. 
Sometimes  he  would  linger  in  the  fields  for  an  hour 
or  two  b<?yond  the  limited  time,  in  order  to  observe 
the  young  birds  busily  engaged  about  their  nests, 
or  to  bend  over  some  meandering  rivulet  and  watch 
the  course  of  the  little  minnows  a.s  they  glided 
rapidly  down  the  stream.  Frequently  would  he 
seat  himself  ujion  a  rustic  stile,  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
near  his  father’s  house,  to  gaze  ujion  the  beautiful 
fleecy  clouds  as  they  chased  each  other  succe.ssively 
away ;  or  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  declining 
sun,  and  follow  it  with  a  wistful  eye  into  the  vales 
of  glory,  which  appeared  to  ojien  around  its  .setting 
lieams :  wondering,  in  the  mean  time,  why  every 
object  ujKin  which  they  shone  was  tinged  with  such 
a  brilliant  golden  hue,  why  every  shrub  and  every 
tree — the  village  sjiire  and  the  cottage  casement — 
were  tipjied  with  a  yellow  luster — and  the  di.stant 
mountains  so  gaily  illuminated  by  its  dejiarting  rays. 
Why,  would  he  .say  to  himself, 

“  Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appi’ar 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscai^e  smiling  near }  ” 
and  then,  almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  actually 
gone,  why  are  they  immediately  clothed  in  a  dark 
gray  hue  ?  The  motions  of  various  plants  was  an¬ 
other  object  of  interest  to  his  thoughtful  mind; 
some  flowers,  he  xvould  observe,  turn  toward  the 
sun,  while  others  twine  their  voluble  stems  in  an¬ 
other  direction  There  was  a  double  scarlet  ane¬ 
mone,  in  his  father’s  garden,  which  w’as  regularly 
l(X)king  toward  the  house  every  morning,  and  as 
regularly  turned  toward  the  south-west  every  eve¬ 
ning;  and  this  circumstance  had  first  led  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject.  The  ojiening  of  the  blossoms 
of  the.evening  primrose,  the  daily  unfolding  of  the 
delicate  flowers  of  the  gum  cistus  and  the  rapid  ex- 
j>ansion  of  the  jiassion-flower,  were  also  objects  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  him :  the  astonishing  growth 
of  .some  flowers  likew’ise  excited  his  wonder  and 
surprise,  and  he  would  frequently  draw  a  line  with 
a  jiencil  uj>on  the  wall  of  the  summer-house, 
against  which  a  purpl®  clematis  was  trained,  in  order 
to  know  the  exact  progress  it  had  made  in  one  week ; 
this  little  exjieriment  awakened  a  new  train  of 
thought — in  seven  short  days  anotlier  j)encil-mark 
proved  that  it  hail  grown  nine  inches  in  that  short 
.s|>ace  of  time.  How  astoni.'shing !  exclaimed  our 
little  philosopher,  but  his  reflections  did  not  end 
here;  he  apiieared  fora  time  lost  in  meditation,  and 
at  length  it  waa  found  that  he  was  calculating 
whether  he  hail  increased  his  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 


»  •J 


Few  children  would  have  even  thought  of  such  a 
comparison, and  we  mention  these  particulars,  with 
the  hope  of  exciting  in  our  young  readers  a  luihtt 
of  ohservatwn  like  that  which  our  little  Allred  so 
successfully  exercised ;  it  is  one  that  ought  to  he 
instilled  into  every  youthful  bosom  :  observation 
will  inevitably  lead  to  reflection,  and  while  refect- 
ins  ni»on  ^he  various  sources  whence  effects  so 
wonderful  and  so  beautiful  proceed,  it  is  natural  to 
siipjKise  that  the  thoughts  will  still  be  carried  for- 
wanl  to  the  First  Great  Cause,  from  whom  alone 
every  blessing  we  enjoy,  every  pleasure  we  can 
exjierience,  is  derived. 

Children !  the  best  volume  of  instruction  is  that 
which  is  offered  to  your  view  in  every  walk  you 
take.  In  every  thing  around  you,  from  the  humble 
moss  that  grows  ujion  the  thatched  cottage  of  the 
laborer  to  the  majestic  oak  that  adorns  the  extended 
park  ol  his  more  wealthy  neighbor,  are  objects  of 
pure  and  innocent  delight  to  be  found  and  always 
remember  that 

“  Nature  is  but  the  name  of  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  ( red  ” 

Although  Alfred  was  a  thoughtful  boy  he  was 
uncommonly  fond  of  play,  and  no  one  could  enter 
with  more  avidity  than  he  did  into  the  sports  of 
childhood ;  nor,  during  the  time  allotted  to  hi.s  les- 
.sons,  could  any  one  attend  with  greater  assiduity 
than  he  did  to  the  instructions  of  his  beloved  pre¬ 
ceptor. 

He  had  a  little  garden  of  his  own  in  one  corner 
of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  it  was  well  .stocked  with 
flowers  of  various  descriptions  raised  from  the  seeds 
he  hal  sown  in  the  .spring,  and  one  .side  of  it,  ori¬ 
ginally  appropriated  to  vegetables,  was  plentifully 
fiirni.shed  with  French  beans,  peas,  and  jiotatoes. 
In  time,  however,  the  young  potatoes  were  dug,  the 
peas  and  beans  were  ready  for  gathering,  and,  as 
Alfred  remarked,  when  the  lieautiful  scarlet  flowers 
of  the  latter  were  over,  as  there  was  no  inducement 
to  leave  its  wild  tendrils  and  withered  stems  climb¬ 
ing  round  the  sticks  and  making  a  litter,  it  seemed 
as  well  to  dig  them  all  up,  and  level  the  ground, 
and  turn  it  into  a  shrubliery. 

“  If  I  had  .shrubs  to  stock  it  with,  I  would  begin 
directly,  mamma,”  said  he.  “  Perhaps  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  some  .shrubs.  There  is  a 
little  arbutus  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  mamma, 
which  has  long  been  a  great  favorite  of  mine  Can 
you  afford  to  give  it  me  ?” 

“  If  you  are  willing  to  do  .something  for  me,  that 
I  wi.sh  to  have  done,  the  aibutus  shall  be  your  re¬ 
ward,  Alfred,”  said  his  mother.  | 

"  What  is  that,  dear  mamma .said  Alfred.  “  If 
it  be  any  thing  that  I  can  do  I  will  do  it,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  shrub,  but  al.so  for  the 
pleasure  of  pleasing  you.” 

“  I  never  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  unless  I  know 
that  you  can  do  it  if  you  try,  my  dear,”  said  his 
mother.  “  It  is  to  tie  up  all  the  lettuces  in  the  let¬ 
tuce  bed.” 

“  What,  to  tie  them  up  to  sticks  with  bits  of 
string 

“  No,  not  to  sticks,  but  merely  to  enclose  the 
leaves  by  tying  a  bit  of  matting,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  rcx)t-house,  round  the  whole  of  the  let¬ 
tuce.” 

“  But  for  what  purpose  is  this  done,  mamma  ? — 
and  where  about  is  the  matting,  and  how  many 
lettuces  do  you  think  there  are  .»” 


“  As  to  the  exact  number  of  lettuces  upon  my 
lettuce  bed  I  cannot  answer  you,”  said  his  mother, 
“  but  you  will  rind  plenty  of  matting  in  the  drawer, 
under  the  .shelf  upon  which  the  garden-jiots  stand, 
in  the  nxit-house,  and  as  to  the  reason  irhy  the 
lettuces  ait*  liettertied  up,  I  leave  that  to  your  own 
discernment.” 

Away  went  Alfred  to  the  root-hous**,  fetched  the 
matting,  examined,  on  his  return,  the  favorite  ar¬ 
butus  that  was  to  grace  his  own  little  garden,  and 
set  to  work  with  more  than  usual  ardor. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  his  task  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  assi.stance  of  Francis,  the  ganlener, 
was  required  in  movinij  the  .shrub,  but  Alfred  had 
not  yet  discovered  why  tlie  lettuces  should  bt'  tied 
up  with  matting  when  they  needed  no  supjioit. 

Alfn*d  had  several  sisters.  Sane  of  them  were 
botanists,  and  they  occasionally  nuule  little  excur¬ 
sions  in  a  jHiny-chai.se  into  the  country  in  order  to 
procure  s}iecimens  of  various  plants  ;  on  such  ix'- 
casions  it  was  customary  with  them  to  carry  a  tin 
box,  in  which  to  pliite  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
were  gathered,  (for  flowers  will  keep  fresh  much 
longer  in  a  tin  Ik)X,  than  when  carried  in  the  hand,) 
and  by  this  means  they  retained  their  natural  ap- 
jtearance  until  Loiiisi  and  Caroline  were  at  leisure 
to  coppy  them. 

(')ne  day,  just  as  they  were  .setting  out  for  a  ride 
to  a  delightful  spot  a  few  miles  distant,  where  they 
had  been  told  many  rare  and  beautiful  jilants  mi?ht 
be  found,  the  tin  box  was  missing,  and,  after  many 
re.searches,  and  a  rather  longer  detention  than  they 
liked,  Alfred  discovered  it  under  the  seat  of  a  grotto 
in  the  garden.  “  See  !”  .said  he,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hand  in  triumph,  as  he  ran  across  the  lawn, 
“  here  it  is !  I  have  actually  found  it,  and,  what 
is  more  wonderful  than  any  thing  I  ever  heard  of, 
here  is  a  plant  growing  in  it  which  is  white,  quite 
white,  stem,  leaves,  flowers  and  all;  neither  flow¬ 
ers,  leaves,  nor  stem  have  a  particle  of  color  in 
them.” 

“  That  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed,”  s.aid  Car¬ 
oline.  “  Oh  !  I  see  it  is  the  ivy-leafed  crowfixit 
which  we  gathered  by  the  sjiring  in  the  common 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  intending  to  show  it  to 
Dr.  B.  and  1  recollect  putting  it,  stem,  leaves,  r(X)ts 
and  all,  into  the  tin  Itox,  and  leaving  it  under  the 
lx?nch  in  the  grotto,  meaning  to  show  it  to  him  an¬ 
other  time,  as  he  was  busily  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion  xvith  pajKi  just  then,  but  something  hap]x*ned 
to  put  it  off— frustrate  do  you  call  it-  -to  frustrate 
my  intention,  and  I  had  really  forgotten  all  about  it.” 

“  All  this  may  lx*  very  true,”  said  Alfred,  “  but 
was  your  ivy-leafed  crowfoot  grt*en  when  you 
gathered  it,  or  had  it  the  .same  apjx*arance  then 
that  it  has  now  ?  you  see  it  is  perfectly  white.” 

“Oh  no,  no,  it  was  green,”  .said  Caroline.  “  It 
had  little  white  blos-soins  and  green  leaves,  as  green 
as  the  leaves  of  this  ro.se-bu(l  I  hold  in  my  hand.” 

“  How  very  extraordinary’ !”  .said  Alfred.  “  I.et 
us  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  wonderful  a 
change  :  why  your  ivy-leafed  crowfoot  should  turn 
white  when  shut  up  in  this  tin  box  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive.  Do  other  flowers  turn  white  on  being  put 
into  it .’” 

“  Never  before,”  said  I.,ouisa.  “  Indeed  we  have 
never  before  left  a  plant  in  it  for  so  long  a  time.” 

Alfred  looked  lost  in  thought,  and,  after  forming 
many  and  various  conjectures  respecting  this  apjia- 
rently  singular  phenomenon,  he  wEs  informed  by 


his  father  that  when  plants  are  lUprived  of  li^t 
they  turn  %ehite.  “  The  |K>werful  effect  of  light 
ujK)n  the  vegetable  kingilom  has  long  been  known,” 
said  he.  “  The  green  color  of  le.ave>i  is  owing  to 
it,  for  plants  raised  in  darkness  ;ue  invariably 
white,  like  the  crowfoot,  which  ha*^  as-Miined  the 
apjxarance  from  having  been  shut  up  in  a  box  luid 
kept  in  the  sliade  for  so  long  a  time.  We  may 
compare  a  plant  that  grow.s  in  darknes.s  to  a  mind 
envelojietl  in  ignorance  and  destitute  t>f  cultivation, 
tor  we  can  form  no  judgement  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other.  Now  consider,  my  dear  Alfred,  and  x*e 
if  you  cannot  give  me  .some  instances  of  the  effects 
of  light  a-*  it  regards  plants.” 

“  I  never  thought  iijmii  the  subject  before,  \Kiyn, 
but  I  will  try,”  slid  .Vlfreil.  “  Indeed  I  never  heard, 
Ix'fore,  tliat  plants  did  Ih'coiiu*  white  in  the  shade, 
although  1  have  often  noticed  that  many  flowers, 
the  sun-flower  and  anemone  for  instance,  unfold 
their  blo.s.soms  to  the  sun,  follow  hi.s  course  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  their  stems,  and  cUvse  thems»*lves  as  sixm  as 
he  is  set.  I  supjHise  this  is  the  effect  of  their  fond- 
ne.s.s  for  light.  I  have  ob.served  also  that  the  leaves 
of  the  geraniums  which  stand  on  the  Ixnch  in  the 
hall  window,  always  have  their  right  sides  turned 
towanl  the  window,  where  the  light  enters,  you 
know ;  there  are  two  windows  in  the  hall,  but  they 
direct  their  course  toward  the  window  that  is  near¬ 
est  them.” 

“  Very  well,  my  dear,”  slid  his  father,  “  can  you 
give  me  any  other  example?” 

“  Yes,  jiajui,”  replied  Alfred,  after  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  “  1  have  sometimes  noticed,  when  we  have 
lieen  walking  in  the  wtKxl,  that  the  tn*es  that  grow 
there,  where  they  only  receive  light  from  alxive, 
you  know,  direct  their  sluxits  upward,  and  conse¬ 
quently  liecome  much  taller  and  less  spreatling  than 
tho«*  of  the  same  sort  which  staml  single  in  other 
places;  they’  grow  very  thick  together,  and  they 
seem  to  want  to  get  as  high  as  they  ciui  in  order  to 
get  light.” 

“  Very  well,  my  love,  your  remark  affords  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  you  have  thought  u|)on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (’an  you  give  me  any  other  in.stance  ?” 

“  Ah.  mamma,  I  see  you  .smile:  I  recollect  that 
the  letnices  we  h:ul  at  dinner  to-day,  containeil  fine 
irhite  hearts,  ns  you  cn\l  them;  the  inner  leaves 
were  white  and  blanched,  and  much  lx*tter  thiut  the 
green  outside  leaves:  I  know  now  why  you  de¬ 
sired  me  to  til*  the  matting  round  them  —they  Ix:- 
came  white  when  deprived  of  light.  Caroline,  I 
have  leariu*il  something  from  your  ivy-leafed  crow- 

f(X)t !” 

“  Never  neglect  an  op)X)rtunity  of  gaining  useful 
knowledge,”  said  his  father.  “  When  you  are 
older  and  can  comprehend  the  nature  of  light  if. self, 
I  will  tell  you  why  it  i.s  requi.sitc  to  the  colors  of 
plants ;  at  present,  you  may  rest  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  they  cannot  retain  them  without  it.” 

RULES  RELATLV;  TO  FOOD  AND  THE 
S  T  ()  M  A  (  H  . 

1.  Bulk  ;  or  frxxl  pos.ses.sing  a  due  proportion  of 
innutritious  with  nutritious  matter  i.s  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  organs  of 
I  digestion,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  system. 

2.  The  food  should  lx:  plainly  and  simply  pre¬ 
pared,  w’ith  no  other  rx*asoning  than  a  little  salt,  or 
occasionally  a  very  little  vinegar. 


3.  Full  and  d«>liberate  ma^iratinn  or  riiewing  is 
of  importanc«. 

4.  Swallowinj^  the  food  elowly,  or  in  ftmallquan* 
titles,  and  at  short  intcrv'aU  is  very  necesaary. 

5.  A  quantity  not  exceeding;  the  real  want*  of 
the  «ronomy  is  of  prime  importance  to  health. 

6.  Solid  aliment  thorouf^hly  masticated,  is  far 
more  salutary  than  soujis,  broths,  &c. 

7.  Fat  meat,  butter,  and  oily  substances  of  every 
kind  are  difficult  of  digestion,  offensive  to  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  tend  to  derantce  that  or^an  and  induce 
disease. 

M.  Spices,  itepjier,  stimulatinff  and  heatini?  con¬ 
diments  of  every-  kind,  retard  dii^stion  and  injure 
the  stomacli. 

!».  ('offee  and  tea  debilitate  the  stomach  and  im- 
|air  dig;estion 

10.  Alcohol,  whether  in  the  form  of  distilled 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  any  other  intoxicatin^ 
liquors,  im|>airs  digestion,  debilitates  the  stomach, 
and  if  persisted  in  for  a  short  time,  always  induces 
a  morbid  state  of  that  organ. 

1 1.  Narcotics  of  every  kind  impair  digestion,  de¬ 
bilitate  the  stomach,  and  tend  to  disea.se. 

12.  Simple  intfer  is  the  only  ffuid  calloil  for  by 
the  wants  of  the  system :  artificial  ilrinks  are  all 
more  or  less  injurious:  some  more  so  than  others: 
but  none  can  claim  exemption  from  the  general 
chargi*. 

1.1.  (Jentle  exercise  after  eating  promotes  diges¬ 
tion  more  than  indolent  inactivity  or  rest.  Violent 
exerei.si*  with  a  full  stomach  is  injurious. 

14.  Sleep  NHMi  after  eating  retards  digestion,  and 
leads  to  debility  and  deningmnent  of  the  stomach. 

1.5.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  strong  emotions 
disturb  digi'.stion,  impair  the  functional  jiowers  of 
the  stomach,  ami  deteriorate  the  s<*cretion8  gener¬ 
ally. 

TIIK  HOY  AND  THK  HIRD. 

The  (•lluwiug  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Lamas 
Blasch  ASK  U|>on  the  picture  of  a  l>oy  endeavoring  to  lay  salt 
U)s>n  the  tail  of  a  bird : 

Oknti.y,  gently  yet,  young  etrangt-r  ! 

Light  of  heart  unJ  liglit  ol  heel ; 

Kre  tlie  bird  {terceives  its  danger, 

*  bi  it  alily  steal. 

.''lienee!  ha!  your  .sidieme  is  failing — 

.\o;  pursue  your  pretty  prey  ; 

See,  your  shadow  on  the  paling 
Startles  it  away. 

Hush  !  your  step  some  note  is  giving  ; 

Not  a  whisjH'r — not  a  breath! 

Watehful  be  as  aught  that’s  living. 

And  be  mute  as  death  ! 

Glide  on,  ghost-like,  still  inclining 
Downward  o’er  it;  or,  assure 

As  the  sun  is  on  us  shining, 

’Twill  e8ca|>e  the  lure. 

Caution!  now  you’re  nearer  creeping; 

Nearer  yet — how  still  it  seems! 

.-^ure  the  winged  creature’s  sleeping, 

Wraja  in  forest  dreams! 

tlolden  sights  that  bird  is  seeing, 

.  Nasi  of  green,  or  mossy  bough  ; 

Not  a  thought  it  hath  of  feeling — 

Yes,  you’ll  catch  it  now  ! 

How  your  eyes  begin  to  twinkle  ! 
silence,  and  you’ll  scarcely  fail; 

Now  stixtp  down  and  solUy  s{>riakle 
Salt  u|H)n  its  tail. 


Yes,  yon  have  it  in  your  tether. 

Never  more  to  akim  the  skies; 

Lodge  the  salt  on  this  long  feather — 

Ha  !  it  flies,  it  flies ! 

Hear  it — hark !  among  the  bushes, 

Laughing  at  your  idle  lures  ! 

Boy,  the  self-same  feeling  gushes 
Through  my  heart  and  yours. 

Baffled  s|>ort8man,  childish  Mentor, 

How  have  I  been — hapless  fault  ! — 

Led  like  you  my  ho|»e8  to  centre 
In  a  grain  of  salt ! 

Time,  thy  feathers  turn  to  arrows; 

I  for  salt  have  used  thy  sand. 

Wasting  it  on  hojM's,  like  sparrows. 

That  elude  the  hand. 

On  what  captures  I've  been  counting, 

.Stooping  here  and  creeping  there. 

All  to  see  my  bright  hop*-  mounting 
High  into  the  air  ! 

Half  my  life  I’ve  been  pursuing 
Plans  I’d  often  tried  before, 

11  hai>sodies  that  end  in  ruin — 

I,  and  thousands  more. 

This,  young  sportsman,  be  ysur  warning — 
Though  you’ve  lost  some  hours  to-day, 
Others  spend  their  life’s  fair  morning 
In  no  w’iser  way. 

What  hath  been  my  holiest  treasure  ! 

What  were  ye  unto  my  eyes. 

Love,  and  peace,  and  ho{)e,  and  pleasure  ! 

Birds  of  Paradise  ! 

Spirits  that  we  think  to  capture 
By  a  false  and  childish  scheme. 

Until  tears  dissolve  our  rai>ture — 

Darkness  ends  our  dream. 

Thns  are  objects  loved  the  deare.st. 

Distant  as  the  dazzling  star ; 

And  when  we  apjiear  the  nearest. 

Farthest  ofl’  we  are. 

Thus  have  children  of  all  ages. 

Seeing  bliss  before  them  fly. 

Found  their  hearts  but  empty  cages. 

And  their  hopes — on  high  ! 

THK  STICK  OF  SEALING-WAX. 

“  There  now,  I  have  finished  my  letter,”  ?aid 
Alfred’s  little  sister,  a.s  she  folded  up  a  neatly  writ¬ 
ten  sheet ;  “  will  you  seal  it  for  me,  jiapa 

“  Oh,  let  me  seal  it,  do  let  me  seal  it  for  Fanny,” 
said  Alfred,  taking  up  .some  sealing-wax  that  lay 
on  the  table,  “  I  am  so  fond  of  .sealing letters.” 

“  If  it  will  aiibnl  yoti  any  gratification,  you  may 
certainly,”  said  his  father,  “  shall  I  lend  you  my 
seai  ?” 

“  No,  I  thank  you,  jiajKi,  the  letter  is  to  be  .sealed 
with  iny  own  little  seal,  if  you  please,”  said  F'anny, 
“  iH'cause  of  the  motto  that  is  upon  it — ‘  Repondez 
vile*  reply  quickly.  I  am  writing  to  mamma,  to 
tell  her  that  I  hope  she  will  come  home  next  week, 
and  that  I  wi.sh  her  to  write  to  me  before  she  comes 
luuiie.  There,  now  I  have  lighted  the  little  wax- 
ta|H  r,  and  there  is  my  .seal,  brother,  the  seal  that 
jKipa  bought  for  us  when  we  were  at  Cheltenham 
last  summer.” 

The  letter,  being  quite  completed,  was  jiresently 
.sealed  with  Fanny’s  favorite  seal. 

“  !Set^  how  cleverly  Alfred  has  done  it !”  said  she, 
holding  it  toward  her  father.  But  her  father  was 
engaged  in  looking  in  his  writing-desk  for  some¬ 
thing  else ;  he  presently  turned  to  Alfred  and  de¬ 


sired  him  to  rub  the  stick  of  sealing-wax  as  quickly 
as  he  could  upon  the  sleeve  of  bis  coat. 

Alfred  laughed  and  did  as  his  father  had  desired. 

“  I  do  so,  because  you  desire  me  to  do  so,  pajta,” 
said  he,  “  and  because  I  always  like  to  do  what 
you  desire  me  to  do,  but  what  reason  you  can  jxis- 
sibly  have  for  wishing  me  to  rub  this  sealing-wax 
ujion  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  I  cannot  imagine.” 

“  Now  hold  it  toward  tliese  little  bits  of  |(a|>er 
which  are  spread  out  on  the  table,”  said  Mr.  A. 
without  noticeing  his  remark. 

Alfred  did  so,  and  the  pieces  of  paper  were,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  children,  immediately 
drawn  toward  it,  raised  on  an  end,  and  otherwise 
put  in  motion. 

“  I  never  saw  pieces  of  paper  jump  before,  papa,” 
said  little  Fanny,  laughing  at  the  novelty  of  such 
an  ap])earance. 

“  Jump said  Alfred,  laughing  still  more,  “  yon 
would  not  say  they  jumped,  would  you,  papa? 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can  scarcely  say  what 
word  should  be  u.sed  in  its  place.” 

“  They  are  alt  racted,”  said  his  father — “  attracted 
toward  the  sealing-wax.” 

“  But  what  can  possibly  have  produced  this  ef¬ 
fect  Perhaps  the  sealing-wax  was  not  quite  cold, 
for  you  know  I  had  just  been  sealing  Fanny’s  letter 
with  it ;  and  this  might  make  it  attract  the  ])a|H  r.” 

“  But  the  jiaper  does  not  stick  to  it,  as  it  would 
do  if  the  wax  had  been  warmed  in  the  candle," 
said  his  father,  “  you  may  easily  shake  it  off,  if 
you  please.  There,  warm  it  again  in  the  flanu-  oi 
the  taper,  and  try  the  effect.” 

Alfred  did  so,  and  the  little  bits  of  paper  of  cours*- 
stuck  firmly  to  it,  so  firmly,  that  he  could  not  take 
them  off. 

“  Now  rub  the  other  end  of  the  sealing-wax  once 
more  upon  your  coat,  and  convince  yourself  tliat  the 
effects  produced  by  friction  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
candle  are  different,  very  different,”  said  his  father 

Alfred  complied  with  his  father’s  desire,  and  the 
little  bits  of  pajier  were  affected  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  at  first.  ( 

“Here  is  an  empty  glass  bottle,”  said  Mr.  A. 

“  rub  it  on  the  sleeve  of  your  coat  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  then  hold  it  over  the  bits  of  pajier.”  i 

The  effect  produced  was  similar  to  that  prtMluced  j 
by  the  sealing-wax ;  the  bits  of  pajier  were  attracted 
toward  the  glass,  and  Mr.  A.  said  that  if  the  exjie- 
riment  had  been  made  in  the  dark,  the  glass  and  the 
wax  would  have  exhibited  faint  signs  of  Itghl. 

It  now  remained  to  seek  the  cause  of  so  curious 
an  effect.  Alfred  apjiealed,  as  usual,  to  his  father. 

“  The  jKiwer  thus  excited,”  .saiil  Mr.  A.  “  is  cal¬ 
led  electric,  and  the  little  light  which  1  have  just 
told  you  might  be  perceived  emanating  from  the 
wax  had  the  exjieriment  been  made  in  the  dark,  is 
called  \he.  elect  riccU  Jire,  or  fluid.  I  have  often  told 
you  that  we  must  cultivate  habits  of  observation 
and  reflection,  in  order  to  aid  us  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  first  who  hail  a 
glimpse  of  the  electric  fluid;  as  he  remarked,  after 
rubbing  some  diamonds,  that  they  afforded  light  in 
the  dark.  This  observation  led  to  reflection,  and 
the  various  electric  properties  of  bodies  became  an 
object  of  curiosity.” 

This  electrical  fire  or  fluid  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  nature,  and  the  earth,  and  almost  all 
bodie.s  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  supposed 
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to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  though  it  seems 
to  lie  dormant  until  put  in  action  by  rubbing  or 
friction,  and  then,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  appears 
like  fire.  The  bodies  over  which  it  passes  freely 
are  all  metals,  and  most  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  all  of  which  are  called  conductors  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  as  air  and  water  are  conductors  of  sound. 
Hut  this  peculiar  fluid  w'ill  not  pa.ss  over  glass,  sul¬ 
phur,  charcoal,  silk,  kiked  woods,  or  dry  woolen 
substances ;  all  these  botlies,  therefore,  are  called 
non-conductors. 

»  Is  .sealing-wax  a  conductor,  father?” 

“  \o,  my  dear,  I  w’as  going  to  tell  you  that  heat, 
produced  by  friction  and  moi.sture,  renders  all  sub¬ 
stances  conductors,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  produced  by  the  friction  on  the  wcxilen 
cloth,  of  which  your  coat  is  made,  that  the  sealing- 
wax  became  one.  Here  is  a  piece  of  amber,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  opening  a  little  drawer  in  his  escritoire, 

“  this  contains  the  same  projMjrties  as  sealing-wax  ; 

1  meiui,  that  on  being  rubbed,  it  acquires  electric 
jiowers.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  w'ith 
them,  and  the  name  electricity  is  derived  from 
(Jreek  word,  electron,  signifying  amber.” 

“  Well,  i>apa,  and,  after  all,  what  gnuid  dis¬ 
covery  has  been  made  in  electricity  ?” 

“  I  led  your  attention  to  the  subject,”  said  IMr.  A. 
“inconsequence  of  having  heard  you  express  a 
wish  to  become  acquainted  w’ith  the  cause  of  thun 
der  and  lightning :  thunder  and  lightning  are  the 
elfect  of  electricity  in  the  clouds.  A  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  is  simply  a  stream  of  the  electric  power  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  from  the  earth  to 
till*  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another  cloud ;  and 
thunder  is  the  report  and  the  echoes  of  the  rcjiort 
between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.” 

“Oh,  jiapa, how'  can  you  prove  this?  how  can 
you  prove  that  lightning  is  nothing  more  than  a 
stream  of  electric  fluid .’” 

“  Flashes  of  lightning  are  generally  seen  crooked 
and  waving  in  the  air,”  said  Mr.  A.  “  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  electric  spark,  when  it  is  drawn 
from  an  irregular  botly  at  some  distance.  Liglitning 
strikes  the  highest  and  mo.st  jiointed  objects  in  its 
way,  the  church  spire,  last  summer,  for  instance 
in  the  same  manner  all  pointed  conductors  receive 
or  throw  off  the  electric  fluid  more  readily  than 
such  as  arc  terminated  by  flat  surfaces.  Lightning 
takes  the  reailiest  and  best  conductor,  so  does  the 
electric  fluid;  lightning  burns,  so  does  electricitj* 
lightning  sometimes  dis.solves  metals,  so  does  elec 
tricity ;  lightning  has  been  known  to  strike  jteople 
blind  ;  pigeons  and  other  small  birds  have  lost  their 
sight  by  electricity ;  lightning  scimetimes  destniy 
animal  life ;  animals  have  also  been  killed  by  elec 
tricity.  But  what  proves,  in  the  clearest  manner 
|)ossible,  tlie  perfect  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  of 
lightning  and  electricity,  is,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
is  justly  celebrated  for  his  many  discoveries,  par 
ticularly  in  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
tonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  actually  con 
trive<l  to  bring  lightning  down  from  the  heavens  by 
means  of  a  kite,  which  he  raised  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  was  coming  on.” 

“  How  could  he  iwssibly  manage  this,  pajxi  ?” 
I  wonder  what  gave  him  the  idea  in  the  first  place 
that  lightning  and  electricity  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.” 

“Observation,  my  little  friend.  What  Is  there 


that  observation,  aided  by  reflection,  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  ?  He  was  first  led  to  the  discovery  by 
com  {taring,  as  we  have  done,  the  effects  of  light¬ 
ning  with  those  of  electricity,  and  by  considering 
that  if  two  gun  barrels  electrified  will  strike  at  two 
inches,  .and  make  a  loud  rejtort,  what  must  be  the 
etTect  of  ten  thousand  ^res  of  electrified  tloi%l  ?  He, 
however,  was  of  too  ardent  a  disjKwition  to  rest 
.satisfied  with  mere  speculation ;  he  therefore  con- 
tructed  a  kite — ” 

.V  pajier  kite  ?  a  common  pajierkile,  like  mme, 
pajia  ?” 

“  Not  quite  like  yours,  mj'  love,  Itecause  it  w;is 
com{K)st*d  of  silk,  silk  being  better  ada{>ted  than 
p.ap'rto  liear  the  wet  and  wind  of  a  thunder  gu«it, 
without  tearing.  He  first  made  a  small  cro>s  of 
two  light  .strips  of  cedar,  the  arms  of  which  were 
so  long  as  to  reach  to  the  four  corners  of  a  large 
thin  .silk  handkerchief  when  e.xtended  he  then  tied 
the  corners  of  the  luandkeichief  to  the  extremity  of 
the  cross,  and  fixed  a  very  sharji  jHiinted  wire, 
rising  a  foot  or  more  above  the  wool,  to  the  top  of 
the  upright  ^tick  of  the  cross;  the  kite  was  of 
course  jirovided  with  a  tail,  l(X>p,  and  string,  like 
yours,  and  thus  completed,  the  ingenious  jthilosiv 
pher  contrived  to  .semi  it  up  into  an  electrical  cloud 
during  a  thunder  storm.  The  wire  in  the  kite,  lie- 
ing  a  conductor,  attracted  the  lightning  or  el**ctric 
fire  from  the  cloud,  and  it  descended  down  the 
hemjien  string,  and  was  received  by  a  key  fastened 
to  the  extremity  of  it;  that  j>art  of  the  siring  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  tieing  of  silk,  that  the  electric 
virtue  might  stop  when  it  came  to  the  key.” 

Why  should  it  stop  there  ?  If  I  hail  been  in 
Dr.  Franklin’s  jilace,  I  should  have  been  afr.tid 
that  the  tl.xsh  of  lightning  drawn  down  from  the 
clouds  w'ould  have  produced  some  dangerous  con- 
.sequence.” 

Prudent  foresight  induced  him  to  u.se  the  {tre- 
caution  of  (dacing  a  long  piece  of  silk  between 
himself  and  the  key,”  said  Mr.  A.  “  Cannot  you 
tell  why  he  did  .so  ?” 

Oh,  I  know  now,”  said  Alfred,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection,  “  1  need  not  have  asked  the  question.  I 
recollect  you  .said  that  .silk  is  a  non-conductor :  that 
was  a  clever  contrivance  of  the  Doctor’s!  ^Vell 
what  did  he  do  with  the  electrified  key  ?”« 

He  charged  phials  with  it,  and  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire  thus  obtained,  kindled  .spirits,  and  jierformed 
a  great  number  of  other  experiments;  but  alsive  all 
completely  demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  that  of  electricity.  Soon  .after  this  discovery 
he  constructed  an  insulated  rotl  to  draw  the  light¬ 
ning  from  the  atmosphere  into  his  house,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  make  exjteriments  ujion  it ;  he 
also  connected  with  it  two  liells,  which  gave  him 
notice  by  their  ringing  w'hen  the  rml  was  electrified. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  metallic  conductors  now 
in  general  use. 

“  To  know  that  lightning  and  electric  matter  are 
the  same,  is  a  great  step  in  natural  philosophy, 
though  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  cau.ses  of 
many  of  the  apjiearances  which  acconqiany  tli un¬ 
der  .storms. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Alfred,  try  to  explain  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  claps  of  thunder  that  usually  .-ur- 
comjiany  the  flashes  of  lightning  are  occasioneil.” 

“  The  air  rushes  together  in  a  moment  to  fill  the 
space  made  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  matter,  f 
suppose,  papa,”  said  Alfred. 


“  Yes ;  and  thunder  is  the  nqH>rt  and  the  echex's 
of  the  rviHut  between  the  clouds  ;uid  the  earth. 

“  number  of  entertaining  and  useful  exjteri- 
ments  may  be  maile  by  means  of  a  machine  con- 
structeil  for  the  pur{H>se,  and  called  an  electrical 
machine,”  slid  Mr.  ,\.  “  but  1  think  we  have  slid 
almost  enough  on  the  subject  at  pn-suit. 

“  From  what  a  variety  of  sources  may  bt*  de¬ 
rived  improvemeut.  .\  simjde  stick  of  sealing-wax 
may  prove  the  origin  of  many  ingenious  Inqiiiiies, 
and  of  much  novel  information.  Sm/c  every  op- 
IKirtunity,  my  love,  of  .nlding  to  your  store  of  use- 
till  knowledge  ;  let  nothing  juuss  unnoticed  ;  let  no 
ojqMirtunitv  be  neglected.  Ia>rd  Ricon  has  justly 
told  us,  that  ‘  Knowledge  is  Power.’  ” 

“  Fannv  has  written  her  letter;  now  let  me  write 


“  PresiMilly,  jiajta,  luvsently  :  my  curiosity  is  not 
half  satistieil.  I  want  to  know  a  grt'at,  great  deal 
more  alKiut  this  curious  eh*ctric  fluid.  In  the  first 
place,  I  ilo  not  quite  unilersUuid  what  you  mean  by 
inetidlic  conductor'^." 

“  The  u.se  of  metallic  conductors  is  to  si'cure 
buildings  from  the  dreadful  etlects  which  lightning 
sometimes  proiluces,”  .sud  Mr.  A.  “  This  i.s  done 
by  fixing  a  {Miinted  iron  rod  higher  than  any  {larts 
of  the  building,  and  joining  to  the  lower  end  of  it  a 
win*  which  mu.st  communicate  with  the  earth,  or 
rather  the  nearest  water:  this  rod  the  lightning 
will  seize  U{K)n  .sixmer  than  any  jKirt  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  will  therefore  descend  along  if,  and  then 
along  the  annexeil  wire,  until  it  reaches  the  earth  , 
or  water,  wlicu  it  will  be  *lis|x'rsed  without  doing  i 
.any  harm.” 

“  I  am  glad,  very  glail,  that  I  understand  the 
«  ause  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  thunder  and  | 
lightning,  {lajui:  you  have  the  art  of  e.xplaining  — 
of  making  every  thing  ap|M‘ar  {dain  .and  easy.  I 
think  there  are  few  things  more  .awful  luid  won¬ 
derful  than  thunder  and  lightning.” 

“  Few,”  said  Mr.  A.  “  more  calculated  to  rai.se 
serious  reflections ;  when  we  hear  the  thmuler’.* 
tremendous  clap,  and  .see  the  lightning’s  vivid  fla.sh, 
we  are  maturally  tilled  with  w’oiuler  and  awe ;  bu 
in.stead  of  shrinking  with  ternir  when  ‘gatheriig^ 
temjiests  cloud  the  vaulted  skies,’  we  should  relj ' 
with  full  confidence  ujion  that  Almighty  Pnwee 
by  whose  fiat  their  course  is  directed.  The  elef  [ 
ment.s  are  in  His  hand:  jfl 

“  His  word  the  raginir  teinjit  Mt  can  control. 

And  bid  the  awful  thunder  ••  aao  to  roil ; 

Can  stay  tlie  raging  of  the  boisterous  main. 

And  make  its  billows  sleep  in  jiface  again; 

His  hand  can  quench  the  liquid  fiery  tlaiiieM 
Tliat  flash  across  the  vast  aerial  jilains  ; 
fan  make  th«  sun’s  enlivening  beams  arise. 

And  di.ssipate  the  darkness  of  the  skies.” 

FIKLD  TKACH FRS, 

OR  THE  WAY  TO  P  F.  HAPPY. 

I.v  my  childhonil,  I  knew  .an  old  and  gray-hea« 
man.  Age  had  brought  him  wi.sdtiiq,  and  1  lof 
him,  because  he  was  both  kind  and  wise. 
he  said  ttr  me,  “  I  know  a  way  to  be  happy.' 
learned  it  la  the  fields.”  Then  I  entreated  lii[| 
and  said,  “  Plea-sr*  to  teach  it  me.”  He  an.swe.^| 

“  Go  forth  into  the  fields,  among  the  things 
moA’e,  and  study  it  there.” 

S)  I  went  fiHth,  and  looked  attentively  upodlj 
that  moved  around.  But  there  was  no  voic*'! 
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Rfieak  to  me.  I  returned  to  the  gray-haired  man : 
ami  he  Raid,  “  what  haRt  thou  learned  in  the  field.s  r’ 
“  I  saw  the  brook  flowing  on  among  the  sweet 
flowers:  I  thought  it  wa.s  singing  a  cheerful  song. 
But  when  1  listened,  there  were  no  words:  the 
R{)arrow  flew  by  me,  with  down  in  her  beak  ;  and 
the  red-breast,  with  a  cnimh,  it  hail  gathered  at  the 
door.  The  hen  sought  focsl  for  her  brooil  of  young 
rhickens;  and  the  ducklings  swam  lie.side  their 
mother,  in  the  clear  stream.  The  spider  threw  out 
her  threail,  like  a  line  of  silver,  from  spray  to  spray. 
The  ant  oArried  a  grain  of  com,  in  her  pincers  ;  and 
the  ioailed  bee  flew  homeward  to  her  hive.  The 
dog  came  forth,  to  guard  the  young  lambs,  as  they 
frisked  around  their  ijuiet  mothers,  crojiping  the 
tender  grass.  All  seemed  full  of  happiness.  I 
askeil  them  the  iraij  to  V  happy  ?  but  they  made 
no  reply.  I  asked  again  and  again;  yet,  nothing 
answered,  save  the  echo,  rejieating  over  and  over 
again,  my  last  words,  ‘  happy,  happy,'  but  not  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  to  become  so.” 

“  And,  Inist  thou  looked  ujKm  all  these,”  said  the 
old  man,  “yet  received  no  in.struction  Pid  not 
the  briKik  say  to  thee,  that  it  might  not  slay  to  lie 
idle,  but  must  hasten  to  swell  the  larger  stream ; 
and  that  it  had  pleasure  in  refreshing  the  plants, 
Ktrotching  their  roots  to  meet  it ;  and  the  flowers 
bending  down  to  its  face  with  a  ki.«s  of  gratitude  ? 
Thou  didst  see  the  bird  building  its  nest,  and  flying 
to  feed  its  young ;  and  the  hen  toiling  to  feed  other-s : 
and  didst  thou  not  perceive,  that,  to  make  others 
^  happy,  is  ha|ipiness.’  Thou  didst  observe  the 
,  young  duck,  delighting  to  leam  of  its  mother,  the 
Uue  usi!  of  oary  feel,  and  to  balance  its  boily  aright 
I  in  the  swift  waters,  and  did  it  not  instruct  thee  to 
I  sei-k,  with  equal  joy,  the  lessons  of  thy  mother, 

•  who,  every  day,  teacheth  thee,  and  every’  night 
,  liflcth  up  her  prayer,  that  thy  soul  may  live  * 
When  the  spider  finished  her  silken  house,  and  the 
5  ^  ^and  destroyed  it,  did  she  not  without  complaint, 

I  y 'ir  stopping  to  lie  discouraged,  liegin  to  build  an- 
I  ithar  ?  and  was  there  no  voice  in  this  e.vample  for 
f  5  'hee  ?  And  thou  couldst  .see  the  ant  providing 
,  ,  gainst  a  time  of  want ;  and  the  bee  busy  amid  the 
oney  cups,  and  consider  neither  the  wistlom,  or 
le  sweetness,  that  dwelleth  with  industry  ?  Thou 
idst  julmire  the  shephenl's  dog  doing  faithfully  the 
j  '  Adding  of  his  ma.Mer,  and  not  con.sider  that  {latient 

t,  mnteimnce,  in  duty,  is  happiness  ?  Whither  had 
I  yine  Mnderstanding  fled,  my  child,  that  from  the.se 
achers  of  the  field,  there  came  no  les.son  to  thee  ? 

I  .  ’^ith  different  voices  they  Rjiake,  and  didst  thou  not 
I  i  gard  them  f  hlach,  in  their  own  language  told 
’  ee,  that  active  industry  was  happiness,  and  that 
'  eness  was  an  oflence,  l>oth  to  Nature,  and  to  her 
»d." 

Then  1  1k)W€h1  ilown  my  head,  and  my  neck  w.-is 
'  msom  with  .shame,  Is'cau.se  I  had  not  understood 
les.sons  of  the  fields,  and  was  ignorant  of  what 
V’l  Ml  the  binls  and  insects  knew.  But  the  man 
h  hoary  hsiirs  comforted  me.  !So  1  thanketl  him 
the  giKsl  leaching  of  his  wisdom.  And  I  Umk 
precept  into  my  Jieart,  and  thought  to  prove  if 
’ere  true.  And  though  I  was  then  young,  and 
now  ohl,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  that 
'll/  emptoynunt  is  happiness. 

that  would  jwss  the  latter  jiart  of  his  days 
\  honor  and  ilecency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
*ider  that  he  shall  one  day  he  old ;  and  remem- 
when  he  is  old,  that  he  once  was  voting. 


HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May 
1  wandered  o’er  the  hill ; 

Though  nature  all  around  wan  gay. 

My  heart  was  heavy  still. 

Can  f^od,  I  thought,  the  just,  the  great, 
These  meaner  creatures  bless; 

And  yet  deny  to  man’s  esiafe 
The  boon  of  lia|>|>iness  t 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains. 

Ye  blissful  birds  around, 

t>h  where,  in  Nature’s  wide  domains, 

On  peace  for  man  lie  found  i 

The  birds  wide  carolled  over  head  ; 

The  breeze  around  me  blew ; 

And  Nature’s  awful  chorus  said, 

No  blias  for  man  she  knew. 

I  asked  of  Youth,  “  Could  Youth  supply 
The  joys  1  nought  to  find  ?” 

Youth  paused,  and  |>ointed  with  a  sigh 
Where  age  stole  on  behind. 

I  I  turned  to  /-ore,  whose  early  ray 

tSo  goodly  bright  apjiears  ; 

And  heard  the  trembling  wanton  say, 

*  His  light  was  dimm’d  with  tears. 

1  turn’d  to  Frieruithip.  Friendship  mourn'd. 
And  thus  his  answer  gave  : 

“  The  Friends  whom  Fortune  had  not  turn’d 
Were  vanish’d  in  the  grave.” 

I  asked  if  Cice  would  Joy  bestow  : 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  well; 

But  fading  from  her  pallid  brow. 

The  venom’d  roses  fell. 

I  questioned  Feeting,  if  her  skill 
Could  heal  the  wounded  breast  ? 

And  found  her  sorrows  streaming  still. 

For  others’  grief  distrest. 

I  <|uestioned  Cir/ue  .•  Virtue  sigh’d — 

No  boon  could  she  disjtense  ; 

“  Nor  Virtue,  was  her  name,”  sfie  cried, 

“  But  humble  Penitence  !” 

I  questioned  Death — the  grisly  shade 
Relaxed  his  brow  severe — 

And  “  /  am  Happine.Hs,”  he  said, 

“  If  Virtue  guides  thee  here  !” 

STORIES  BY  THE  FAMILY, 
aunt  IHarn’s  Calf. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BEE. 

A  i.iTTLE  lice  was  .summoned  one  morning  into 
the  pre.<«ence  of  the  qtieen  of  the  hive.  Two  officers 
of  state,  with  their  wands  of  office,  walked  before 
him  into  the  royal  presence,  (iueen  Melissa  was 
.seated  on  a  throne  of  amber,  sipping  double  refined 
honey.  Two  of  her  attendants  were  employed  in 
fanning  her,  and  kept  the  aiKirtment  cool  by  the 
vibration  of  their  wings,  while  two  others  scattered 
around  the  mast  delicate  perftimes,  collected  from 
the  jasmine  and  the  rose. 

“  It  is  time,”  .said  the  queen,  addressing  the  little 
bee,  “  that  you  liegan  to  work  for  the  community ; 
your  k  ings  are  well  grown — ycur  limbs  strong ;  so 
you  may  enter  upon  your  occupation  forthwith. 
The  day  is  mild— the  wind  hushed — you  could  not 
have  a  more  favorable  time  for  the  commencement 
of  your  labors.” 

The  little  bee  was  quite  delighted  to  hear  that  he 
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to  begin  his  occujiation,  and  spread  out  his 
wings,  and  would  have  set  out  in  a  minute. 

“  Stay !”  said  the  queen ;  “  you  will  require 
some  instruction  before  you  go.  First,  be  particular 
to  mark  the  s|)ot  where  the  hivq  is  placed :  you 
will  easily  know  it  by  the  lilacs  and  laburnums 
which  grow  near  it.  And  do  not  go  too  far  for  the 
first  day  or  two.  Some  little  bees  have  set  out  in 
too  great  haste,  and  have  gone  so  far  that  they  ha4l 
not  strength  to  get  home  again.  Secondly,  keep 
close  to  your  work;  do  not  let  any  idle  insects  in- 
tite  you  from  it ;  remember  it  is  your  duty  to  work, 
not  for  yourself  only,  but  for  the  whole  hive ;  and 
that  each  day  you  must  bring  home  the  regular 
quantity  of  honey.” 

The  little  bee  promi.sed  that  he  would  attend 
strictly  to  the  queen’s  instructions ;  and  resj^ctfully 
kissing  the  tip  of  her  fore-feeler,  which  Queen  Me¬ 
lissa  graciou.sly  e.vtended,  he  withdrew  Iwickward 
from  the  royal  presence. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer  morning  when  the 
little  l)ee  issued  from  the  hive.  He  sprang  upward 
into  the  air;  hut  rememl)ering  the  advice  of  the 
queen,  not  to  go  too  far,  he  presently  lighted  on  a 
rose-bush,  and  beg-an  to  look  around  him.  He  wa.s 
in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  garden.  The  early  dew- 
drops  glistened  like  diamonds  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  {Mjrfume  of  a  multitude  of  flowers  promi-sed 
a  rich  abundance  of  the  delicious  honey.  As  he 
looked  around,  he  heard  a  small  sweet  voice  of  one 
singing  on  the  lawn  beneath  nim  : 

“  With  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump, 

Oh,  who  so  blithe  as  I  ? 

And  who  can  spring  so  high. 

With  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump? 

“  1  sip  the  morning  dew 
From  the  clover  and  violet  blue  : 

No  want,  nor  care  have  1 ; 

But  I  hop  and  whisk. 

And  dance  and  frisk. 

With  my  hop,  skip,  and  jump.” 

\Vhile  the  little  bee  wa.s  wondering  who  in  the 
world  it  could  Ite  that  sang  so  merrily,  a  grasshop- 
|)er  .suddenly  sprang  upon  a  broa<l  leaf  close  Iteside 
him. 

“  Gocvl  morning,  Mr.  Bee ;  glad  to  see  you  out 
this  fine  day  :  and  where  may  you  be  travelling 

“  I  am  out  in  quest  of  honey.” 

“  Oh,  just  like  you  bees — always  work,  work, 
work — drudge,  drudge,  drudge.  Why,  ItKtk  at  me ! 

I  never  work  at  all,  and  have  plenty  to  eat,  and 
am  merry  all  the  day  long !  Do  stay  a  minute, 
and  sing  me  a  song.” 

“  I  really  do  not  know  one.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  will  sing  for  you ;”  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  began : 

“  With  a  hop,  skip,  and  jumj).” 

And  hiking  hold  of  the  little  bee,  whisketl  him  round 
and  round  with  a  quick  galopade. 

The  little  bee  had  no  objection  to  this  amu.sement, 
and  thought  the  grasshopjter  a  most  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  for  some  time  ;  but,  after  a  while,  he  began 
to  get  tired  of  doing  nothing  but  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing;  so  he  wished  the  gras.shopj)er  a  good  morning, 
and,  springing  up  into  the  air,  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment.  Presently  he  came  to  a  high  wall,  and 
saw  a  wasp  feeding  on  a  delicious  apricot,  tearing 
off  great  pieces  of  rijie  pulp  with  his  pincers,  and 
swallowing  them  one  after  another. 

“  Oh,  ho!”  said  the  wasj);  “  you  are  out  gather- 
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ing  honey,  I  suppose.  Better  sUy  here  with  me, 
and  eat  .some  of  this  apricot ;  there  is  rather  more 
than  I  want  just  at  present.” 

The  bee  thouglit  he  might  as  well  follow  the 
wasp’s  advice,  jiarticularly  as  he  was  rather  tired 
with  his  exertion.  So  he  set  to  work  at  tlie  apri¬ 
cot,  and  finding  it  ver>-  good,  he  stalled  himself  .so 
full  of  the  ripe  fruit,  that  he  felt  very  unwell,  and 
could  hardly  fly  ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  creep  under 
one  of  the  leaves  and  take  a  nap,  until  he  hail  slept 
off  the  effects  of  his  hearty  meal.  How  long  he 
slept  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  when  he  awoke, 
the  sun  w’as  bt*gining  to  .sink  in  the  sky,  and  the 
day  wa-s  very  sultry.  And  then  the  little  bee  re¬ 
membered  that  he  hiul  still  to  gather  the  allotted 
quantity  of  honey, and  thought  it  was  time  for  him 
to  begin,  if  he  wished  to  have  any  to  take  home 
with  him.  So  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  work, 
but  he  found  it  not  so  easy  a  task  as  he  imagined. 
He  jioked  his  nose  into  a  great  many  flowers,  and 
found  that  some  other  bee  had  been  there  before 
him,  and  no  honey  was  to  be  found.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  little  left,  and  a  few  h:ul  not  lieen 
touched;  so  he  began  gradually,  though  with  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  to  load  himself,  when  he  saw 
a  bumble-bee  employed  in  the  .same  work. 

“  Not  much  to  be  found  here,  young  master. 
Come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  shew  you  a  bean- 
field  full  of  flowers,  and  every  flower  of  honey.” 

So  the  little  bee  was  very  glad  to  go  with  his 
great  buzzing  friend  to  the  bean-field ;  and  as  they 
went,  the  humble-bee  said  : 

“  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  if  I  were  you,  and 
work  for  other  jieople.  Supjiose  you  and  I  club 
together,  and  collect  a  .store  for  ourselves :  I  have 
gut  a  store-house  under  ground,  which  is  half  full 
already.” 

The  little  bee  was  .so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  this 
advice ;  and  when  he  hal  collected  a  good  deal  of 
honey,  the  humble-bc'e  t(K>k  him  to  a  cavern  under 
ground,  which  was  entered  by  a  low  aiul  narrow 
passage.  Here  the  humble-bee  lived  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  kept  very  little  comiKiny,  hut  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  in  amassing  wealth.  So  when  he 
hal  unloaded  the  little  bee’s  {Kumiers,  he  sent  him 
out  to  get  another  load ;  and  when  the  little  bee 
was  tired  of  working,  and  could  get  no  more,  the 
old  humble-l)ee  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  and  told 
liiin  to  go  al)out  his  business. 

The  poor  little  bee  had  received  rather  a  severe 
les.son  on  the  ways  of  the  world — he  had  learned  in 
one  day  the  unprofitablene.ss  of  pleasure,  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  intemperance,  and  the ‘danger  of 
covetousness ;  and  now  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do, 
he  knew  not.  The  sun  was  almost  setting,  the  air 
was  getting  damp  and  chill,  and  he  began  to  fear  he 
should  be  .starved  to  death.  Fortunately  he  saw 
some  of  the  hive-bees  flying  homeward  from  their 
work  ;  .so  mounting  up  again,  though  with  a  heavy 
wing,  he  just  had  strength  to  reach  the  hive. 

“  Ah,  ha !”  said  one  of  them,  “  where  is  your 
honey,  young  sir  ?  You  must  please  to  go  with  us 
to  the  queen.”  So  one  marched  before  him,  and 
one  behind;  and  taking  him  into  the  royal  presence, 
reported  that  he  had  been  found  entering  the  hive 
without  any  honey. 

”  Idle  little  bee !”  said  Queen  Melissa,  with  a 
stem  and  dignifl^  air,  ‘‘  is  this  the  way  you  keep 
you  promise,  an^  perform  your  duty  ?” 

The  little  bee  trembled  from  the  hp  of  his  horns 


to  the  end  of  his  tail-;  his  knees  smote  together, 
ami  his  wings  rattled  like  an  old  liean-husk.  He 
besought  the  queen  to  forgive  him  thi.s  once,  after 
confessing  how  he  h:ui  been  led  astray  by  wicked 
insect.s,  and  promised  to  U'have  better  in  future. 
So  the  queen  forgave  him  this  once  ;  hut  warned 
him,  that  for  a  secoml  oflence  he  would  l>e  waxetl 
up  in  a  solitary  cell,  and  fed  on  breal  and  water; 
and  that,  the  third  tune  he  would  be  stung  to  death, 
and  thrown  out  of  the  hive. 

The  little  bee  was  very  glail  to  get  ofl  st>  easily, 
and  determined  to  do  lietter  in  future:  ami  1  am 
happy  to  say  he  kept  his  word.  The  very  next 
day  he  brought  home  two  loads,  to  make  up  for 
his  deticiency  the  day  liefore ;  and  w'ent  on  so  well 
that  he  liecame  one  of  the  best  working-bees  in  the 
hive,  and  w’as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  wax- worker. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  a  dreadful 
event  took  place,  which  showed  the  little  bee  that 
he  hal  acted  wisely  in  doing  his  duty.  A  number 
of  drones  got  U^ther,  and  saiil  they  did  not  care 
for  any  body,. and  would  not  work.  The  whole 
hive  was  in  an  U|>roar,  and  the  ojicrations  w'ere  at 
a  stand.  Tho.ie  who  remained  loyal,  hxiked  to 
Queen  Melias.!  for  her  commands ;  upon  which 
she  gave  orders  that  the  rebels  should  lie  .surrounded 
and  put  to  death.  They  were  accordingly  driven 
up  into  a  corner,  and  the  rest  of  the  hive  set  upon 
them  with  their  .sharp  stings,  and  pierced  them 
through  and  through,  until  none  remained  alive, 
except  a  few  who  forced  their  way  out  of  the  hive, 
only  to  |K‘ri.sh  from  want.  Such  was  the  end  of 
this  rebellion. 

There  cKCurred  also  another  very  remarkable 
event,  which  de.serves  to  be  recorded.  One  night 
the  sentinels  gave  notice  that  an  enemy  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  door  of  the  hive.  It  was  a  large  black  snail , 
who  Ux)k  the  opjKirtunity,  while  the  hive  was  at 
rest,  to  effect  an  entrance,  ami  commit  great  depre- 
dation.s.  The  whole  community  w’as  in  alarm 
when  they  saw  the  gigantic  intruder ;  hut  tiueen 
Meli.s.sn,  with  her  wonted  prudence,  commanded 
fifty  of  the  .strongest  working-bees  to  be  drawn  out 
and  attack  the  enemy.  The  conflict  was  severe  ; 
for  the  snail,  pierced  with  the  stings  of  the  bees, 
writhed  round  and  round,  and  crutheil  some  of  his 
as-sailants  by  his  weight ;  others  he  disabled  with 
his  filthy  slime.  At  last  the  bees  were  victorious, 
and  slew’  the  enemy.  Then  tame  the  difficulty  of 
removing  his  huge  carcass  from  the  hive,  for  fear 
he  should  breed  a  jiestilence.  In  this  emergency 
(iueen  Melissa  commanded  that  the  wax-w’orkers 
should  bring  a  large  quantity  of  strong  wax,  and 
cover  the  monster  over;  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  snail  remained  enclosed  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  wax  near  the  door  of  the  hive — a  warning 
to  all  future  enemies  Uiat  they  should  not  venture 
to  intrude  into  the  dominions  of  (jueen  Melis.sa. 
Thus  was  the  community  saved  from  foreign  ene¬ 
mies  and  internal  rebellion. 

One  day,  a  good  deal  later  in  the  year,  when  the 
hive  was  nearly  lull,  and  the  queen  was  beginning 
to  think  of  shutting  it  up  for  the  winter,  the  little 
bee  was  resting  on  a  withered  dahlia,  surveying  the 
ruin  which  hal  been  caased  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceding  night,  w’hen  he  heard  a  doleful  voice 
near  him,  and,  glancing  round,  he  saw  his  old 
friend  the  grasshopper,  leaking  quite  old,  and  gray, 
and  withered ;  his  voice  was  cracked,  and  be  sang, 
in  a  moumiul  tone — 


“  i>h  dt'ar,  what  shall  I  do. 

For  thtrr’s  no  more  niorninft  dew. 

And  i  no  Iuni<er  live  in  clover. 

And  all  my  ho|>t>inx  and  skq>pin){  la  o\er! 

Oh  dear!  oh  dear ! 

I  beirin  to  fear : 

I’ve  led  a  gay  life  ’lis  true. 

Hut  now,  oh,  what  sliall  I  do.'” 

The  little  bee  w;is  very  .sorry’  for  hi.**  tild  frientl ; 
and  hearing  that  he  h;ul  had  no  break  last,  he  gave 
liim  a  little  honey  which  he  Inul  with  him.  This 
gre:itly  comforted  the  old  fellow,  an«l  he  lieg;iti  to 
sing,  as  he  Inul  done  in  fonner  days, 

“  l»h,  who  so  Idilhe  a.s  I, 

With  luy  hoi>,  skip,  and  jiimp  .^” 

Hut,  unfortunately,  he  tumbled  down,  and  broke 
his  withered  leg;  and  just  then  a  hungry  blackbird 
came  by,  ;uid  gobbled  him  up  In  a  minute. 

The  little  bee  llew’  away  as  last  as  he  could ;  and 
jiresently  he  espied  a  jar  hanging  against  a  wall, 
on  hxiking  into  which,  he  sa’A’  his  old  acquaintance 
the  w’asp,  his  w’ings  clogged  with  a  poisonous 
.syrup,  unable  to  extricate  hirn.self,  and  almost  at 
the  point  of  death. 

“  You  see,”  .said  the  wicsp,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  syruit,  “  to  w’hat  a  drealfiil  fate  I  have  come, 
from  t(M)  great  love  of  eating  and  drinking.  Let 
all  insects  take  warning  by  me,  and  lie  satisfied 
with - ” 

W’^hat  he  would  have  ;ulded  is  uncerUiin,  for  at 
this  moment  the  treacherous  liquid  closed  over  his 
head,  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  mon*. 

The  little  bee  lieing  unable  to  amder  any  asivist- 
ance,  flew  on  until  he  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  old  humble-liee  had  maile  his  ne»t,  and  treated 
him  so  scurvily.  If  he  h;ul  harlmred  any  ill-will, 
he  would  have  been  gratified  by  the  sight  which  he 
saw.  The  old  miser’s  store  had  lieen  plundered  by 
a  burglarious  field-mouse :  the  fnigmeiiLs  of  the 
humble-lH‘c’s  ne.st  were  strewed  around  in  wild 
confasioii,  and  the  old  miser  himself  was  lying 
among  the  ruins.  The  little  liee  flew  down  to  see 
if  he  could  render  him  ;uiy  assistance ;  hut  the  old 
humble-liee  was  quite  deal. 

‘‘  It  IS  a  happy  thing,”  thought  the  little  liee, 
‘‘  that  I  dissolved  jiartnership  with  you,  old  gentle¬ 
man,  or  I  should  have  sliared  the  .-^ame  fate.” 

So  saying,  he  returned  tliankfully  to  his  hive, 
grateful  tliat  he  had  agiKxl  qiunm  :uid  a  comfortable 
home. 

‘‘  I’ray,  Aunt,”  said  Annie,  when  the  story’  was 
finished, ‘‘ does  the  queen-bee  really  inaiu^p*  and 
govern  her  subjects  in  the  way  which  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  ?” 

“  It  is  impossible,  my  dear,  to  say  precisely  how 
it  is  tliat  so  much  order  and  regularity  is  kept  up  in 
the  hive.  Certainly  the  bees  have  a  great  regard 
for  their  queen:  .some  of  them  always  follow  her, 
os  if  they  w’erc  her  attemiants.  And  so,  in  telling 
a  story’,  it  is  very  allowable  to  represent  her  as 
governing  them  in  the  .same  manner  as  a  queen 
nruiy  lie  supposed  to  govern  her  subject*.  But  the 
principal  office  of  the  qutH;n-l>ee  i.s  to  lay  all  the 
eggs,  from  w’hich  the  hive  is  hatched ;  and  this  it 
is  which  .seems  to  be  the  greatest  ol^'ect  of  solicitude 
in  the  hive.  The  bees  prepare  a  numlier  of  cells, 
and  in  each  of  these  the  queen  depoAite*  an  egg, 
which  in  due  time  becomes  a  grub,  and  afterward 
changes  into  a  bee.  So  that  nearly  all  the  hive  are 
the  childreu  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  queen.** 
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“  Well,  Willy,  and  what  iiKiral  do  we  learn  from 
the  story  of  the  ?” 

“  We  learn  to  Ik*  industrious  and  olstdient;  and 
thus  we  shall  do  well  in  this  world  and  not  rome 
to  want." 

“  We  learn  that  ceiUiinly.  The  hone.st  and  in¬ 
dustrious  are  more  likely  to  |iros|ier  and  live  hajijiy 
days  than  the  had  and  idle!  And  yet  it  sometimes 
|dease.s  (iod  to  afflict  tho.se  whom  lie  most  loves, 
in  order  to  try  them  and  reward  them  the  more. 
So  that  we  must  pray  to  lM*ar  patiently  whatsiH'ver 
tfod  may  lay  n|Min  us. 

“  lint  besides  this  lesson,  we  may  learn  from  this 
parafde,  or  falde,  (which  is  the  same  thin;r,)  that 
<tr>'  o>l  li'im  oui  alltitteil  lu  jKr/oriu  ;  wc  are 
all  to  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  and  God  will 
reward  every  one  accurdint;  to  his  works.  Too 
many  are  accustomed  to  wa-ste  their  youth  in  idle 
vanities,  such  as  sini'ing  and  dancing,  like  the 
gras.shop|K‘r,  which,  if  indulged  in  to  excess,  are 
sinful  and  dangerous.  Others  Ixjcome  gra.sping  and 
gr(!edy,  like  the  wa.sp;  others  covetous  and  unjust, 
like  the  old  humhle-bee :  all  the.se  come  to  evil 
Hut  they  wlio  serve  (Jod  faithfully,  lalsiring  truly 
in  their  a]i]>ointed  station,  these  meet  with  their  re¬ 
gard. 

“  We  learn  also  to  labor,  not  for  ourselves  only, 
but  for  the  community  of  which  (iinl  has  miule  us 
inemlHTs.  We  are  all  joined  together  in  one  family, 
and  may  greatly  assist  eiudi  other.  Idleness  and 
misconduct  injure  not  our.srdves  only,  but  the  whole 
Church  and  family  of  which  we  are  memk'rs.  • 

“  Sdomon  bids  us  ‘go  to  the  ant,’  and  learu  wis¬ 
dom  and  forethougat;  and  I  trust  we  may  gain 
;ome  valuable  couiik-I  from  the  Ike.” 

*  ASCKNDINt;  MOUNT  HI.ANC.  •  / 

Kvkry  one  who  has  .studied  gi'ognijdiy, -knows 
that  Mount  Illanc,  or  White  Mountain,*^^so  called 
U'causi*  always  covered  with  snow,)  on  the  Inirders 
of  Sw'it/erland,  i.s  the  highest  mountain^ in  Kurojie. 
It  is  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  si.\ty-six  feet, 
or  about  three  miles  akive  the  level  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  S*a,  and  two  and  a  qu.arter  akive  the 
valleys  that  surround  it.  The  top  of  this  jn-ak 
may  Ik*  si'en  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
'I'he  highe.st  part  is  a  small  ridge  aknit  si.v  feet 
wide,  railed  the  ihonir>!iirif's  hark. 

Up  this  mountain  many  jiarties  of  travellers  have 
climbed,  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  the  greatest  iK’ril ; 
and  in  these  foolish  exjieilitions  many  lives  are  lost. 
Among  the  most  striking  accounts  of  climbing  this 
dangerous  mountain  is  that  of  Dr.  Rattles,  who  :us- 
cended  in  I  SIT,  and  whose  story  is  as  follows: 

“The  ascent  is  exceedingly  steep,  and  is  fre- 
•juently  made,  in  jiart,  U|*on  mules  but  we  |H“rfornieil 
the  whole  on  f(Hit.  Our  guiile  was  Michael  Kerrez, 
one  of  tluisi*  who  lu'companied  M.  de  Saus-sua*  in 
his  first  ascent  to  Mount  Illanc,  a  robust,  careful, 
civil,  and  intelligi'iit  man,  to  whoso  a.s.sistance  .and 
information  we  are  greatly  indebted.  At  the  com- 
menceinenl  of  the  expedition,  we  were  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  long  inde,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
for  which  we  found  abundant  u.se  befort*  our  return. 

“  In  our  ascent  we  obst*rved  the  rum  which  had 
lK*en  wrought  by  many  avalanches,  while  our  ear.-} 
weiv  a.ss:iilod  by  the  thunders  of  others,  incurring 
in  higher  liistrictsof  the  mountain,  and  out  of  sight. 
I'lees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  withered  bnuiches  and 
bla-sted  trunks,  were  scattered  in  every  direction 
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around  us,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  space  was 
completely  cleared  by  one  of  the.se  tremendous 
agi-iits  of  destruction.  An  avahuich  (a  great  mass 
of  ice)  tluat  fell  akiut  two  hundred  years  ago,  com¬ 
pletely  buried  the  princiial  village  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  in  consivjuence  of  which  the 
inhabitants  who  escajied,  removed  to  the  opjKi.site 
side  of  the  Arve,  which  flows  through  the  center  of 
the  valley,  and  built  the  jiresent  village  of  Cha- 
mouiii,  or  the  priory. 

“  The  higher  we  ascended,  the  more  steep  and 
ilitticult  the  way  liecaine,  and  we  Wgan  to  find  the 
|H)les  with  which  the  guide  had  fiirni.shed  us  of 
coiisidenibie  service.  Ilis  imnle  of  using  them, 
however,  was  very  different  from  that  which  my 
previous  habits  suggested.  He  taught  us  to  hold 
them  with  both  hands,  resting  the  weight  of  the 
body  U])on  them,  and  at  the  same  time  inclining  the 
figure  toward  the  face  of  the  mountain.  In  this 
case  a  false  .step  w’ould  have  been  leas  dangerous 
than  if  the  inclination  of  the  body  had  been  toward 
the  valley.  Hut  soon  Uieir  assistance  became  ab¬ 
solutely  es.sential,  when  we  reached  the  shoots  or 
rivers  of  frozen  snow,  that,  toward  the  summit, 
descended  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
over  which  the  traveller  must  jiass.  The  danger 
here  was  certainly  considerable,  the  inclination  of 
the  ice  king  extremely  steeji,  and  the  surface  jier- 
fectly  smooth ;  one  fal.se  step  would  have  been 
inevitable  destruction. 

“  Our  guide  crossed  first,  making  holes  for  our 
feet  with  his  own.  He  then  returned,  and  taking 
one  at  a  time  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right 
grasjied  the  pole  w’hich  was  to  preserve  the  balance 
true,  ilirected  us  to  hnik  neither  above,  nor  on  one 
side,  but  only  at  our  feet ;  for  if  we  stumbled,  and 
toiiciwed  the  ice^with  any  part  of  the  liody  but  the 
f(H)t,  nothing  .could  kivc  us  from  beiiig.-jirecipitatcd 
down  the  jee  and  dashed  against  the  rocks,  or  tl^ 
stumps  of  trees  lielow.  ' 

“  You  may  be  sure  we  implicitly  followed  his^ 
directions,  and  having  iias.sed  the  first  in  safety,  thc^ 
rest,  for  there  xvere  several,  appeared  less  formi¬ 
dable  ;  while  the  danger  was  diminished  in  projior- 
tion  to  the  confidence  we  acquired.  I.a<lies,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  cross  these  icy  shoots,  supported 
and  defended  from  danger  by  two  |X)les,  which  pass 
under  the  arms,  .and  are  carried  by  two  guides  in 
the  manner  of  a  sedai^  chair.  In  this  way  the 
daughter  of  Admiral  N - jiassed,  two  days  be¬ 

fore  us,  being  the  first  heroine  who  |Ki.s.sed  to  the 
summit  of  Mon  tan  vert  this  season. 

“  U|)on  one  of  these  shoots,  our  guide  showed 
us  the  way  in  which  Mons.  de  Sau.ssure  and  his 
party  descended  Mount  Illanc.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing,  but  somewhat  terrific  exhibition,  and  by  no 
means  ailapted  to  sjiectators,  much  less  to  practi¬ 
tioners  of  delicate  nerves.  He  ascended  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  got  ujKUi  the  shoot  of  ice,  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  us,  and  planting  his  heels  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  frozen  snow,  he  placed  his  pole  under  his 
right  .arm,  le.aned  the  whole  weight  of  his  body 
ujKin  it,  .and  then  started  dow’n  the  shoot,  he  passed 
us  w'ith  the  .swiftness  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
his  boily  almost  in  a  sitting  jiosture,  his  heels  and 
the  spiked  end  of  the  jiole  alone  touching  the  ice, 
and  deeply  indenting  it. 

The  effect  w'as  horrible.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  recover  himself.  But  to  our 
astonishment  we  soon  perceived  him  slacking  his 


jiace,  turn  himself  round,  xvith  all  the  ease  of  an 
exjierienced  skater,  and  leaving  the  ice,  walked 
toward  us  without  any  appearance  of  .alarm  or 
fatigue.  In  this  way,  he  said  they  descended  many 
miles  in  a  very  few  minutes.  We,  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  plains,  should  be  long  in  learning  such  a 
d.angerous  art.  My  comiianion,  however,  from  his 
familiarity  with  perilous  exploits  at  sea,  was  far 
less  apprehensive  of  danger  in  these  icy  e\jK*ditions 
than  my.self,  and  I  shall  not  e.xsily  forget  the  Im*. 
nevolent  anxiety  with  w’hich  the  guide  who  was 
helping  me  across  one  of  the  sheets  of  ice,  cried 
out  to  him  in  French,  ‘J’ai  crainte  jiour  voiis,' 
when  he  .saw  him  fearles.sly  folhnving  us,  with  no 
assistance  but  his  pole. 

“  The  carefulness  of  the  guides  is  very  great, 
f'.very  consideration,  indeed,  con  spires  to  make  them 
cautious.  The  lives  of  travellers  are  committed  to 
them,  and  their  bread  dejicnds  u{)on  the  safety  with 
which  they  conduct  them.  I  believe  no  accident 
was  ever  known  to  hapjien,  where  the  party  had 
an  accredited  guide,  and  followed  his  directions. 
Those  who  will  go  alone,  or  act  independently, 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  they  have  often 
been  c.alamitous  and  fatal.” 

TOPULAR  h:RRORS 

IN  ME  Die  INK,  FOOD,  kc. 

A  VERY  common  practice  in  eating  such  fruit  as 
cherries  is  to  swallow  the  stones,  w’ith  the  vague 
notion  that  these  promote  digestion.  No  error  can 
be  more  fatilly  absurd.  Many  cases  have  occur¬ 
red  where  such  practices  have  been  the  cause  of 
death,  and  that  of  a  most  excruciating  nature.  One 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  lady  who  died  in  great 
agony  after  years^pf  suffering,  and  the  cause  was 
found  to  lie  several  large  balls  found  in  the  intes- 
^les,  accumulated  around  clusters  of  cherrystones. 
|riic  husks  of  g(W)seberries  are  often  swallowed 
with  the  idea  that .  they  ^jirevent  any  bad  effects 
•from  the  fruit.  On  the  pontrary,  they  are  the  most 
■indigestible  substance  that  can  be  sw-allowed,  and 
■pass  the  stomach  ^without  miy  change,  although 
they  cause  excessive  irritation,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Many  jieople  put  great  faith  in  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  eating  only  one  dish  at  dinner.  They  sujt- 
jiose  that  the  mixture  of  substances  prevents  ea.sy 
digestion.  They  would  not  eat  fish  and  tte.sh,  fowl 
and  beef,  animal  food  and  vegetables.  This  seems 
a  plausible  notion,  but  daily  practice  shows  its  utter 
absurdity.  What  dinner  sits  easier  on  the  stom.och 
than  a  .slice  of  roast  or  boiled  mutton,  and  carrots 
or  turnips,  and  the  indispensible  potatoe  ?  What 
man  ever  felt  the  worse  of  a  cut  of  cod  or  turbot 
followed  by  a  beefsteak,  or  a  slice  of  roast  beef  and 
pudding  ?  In  short  a  variety  of  whole.some  fixxl 
does  not  seem  incompatible  at  meals,  //  one  Jo  not 
cat  too  much — here  the  enor  lies. 

It  is  a  cammon  practice  with  bathers,  after  hav¬ 
ing  walked  on  a  hot  day  to  the  sea-side,  to  sit  on 
the  cold  damp  rocks  till  they  cool  before  going  into 
the  water.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  Never  go 
into  the  water  if  over-fatigued,  and  after  profuse 
and  long  continued  jierspiration,  but  always  prefer 
plunging  in  while  warm,  strong,  and  vigorous,  and 
even  with  the  first  drops  of  perspiration^  on  your 

brow.  There  is  no  fear  of  sudden  transitions  from 
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heat  to  cold  being  fatal.  Many  nations  run  from 
the  hot  batii,  and  plunge  naked  into  the  snow. 
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What  is  to  be  feared  is  sudden  cold  after  exhaustion 
of  the  bo»ly,  and  while  the  animal  powers  are  not 
jiuificient  to  produce  a  reaction  or  recovery  of  the 
animal  heat. 

There  is  a  favorite  fancy  of  rendering  infants, 
and  farther  julvanced  children  hardry  and  strona;, 
by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  This  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prevent  strong  infants  from  growing 
Mnmger,  hut  it  will,  and  often  does,  kill  three 
children  out  of  every  tive.  Infants  always  thrive 
be^t  with  nuxlerate  warmth  and  a  milk- warm  bath. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  clothing  of  infants  and 
children.  No  child  should  have  so  light  clothing 
as  to  make  it  feel  the  etlects  of  c(*l(l ;  warm  mate¬ 
rials,  loase  and  wide-made  clothing,  and  exerci.sc, 
are  all  indispensible  for  the  health  of  the  little  ones. 
But,  above  all  thitigs,  their  heads  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  generally  uncovered. 

Many  jreople  so  laiul  early  rising  as  would  lead 
one  to  sup|K)se  that  sleep  was  one  of  tho.se  lazy, 
sluggish  and  bad  practices,  that  the  sooner  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  abolished  the  better.  Sleep  is  as  necessary 
to  man  as  food,  and  as  sonre  »lo  with  one  third  of 
the  hxxl  that  others  absolutely  rerjuire,  so  five  hours’ 
sleep  is  amply  sufficient  for  one,  while  another  re¬ 
quires  seven  or  eight  hours.  Some  men  cannot  by 
any  possibility  sleep  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  twenty-four :  and  therefore,  true  to  the  in¬ 
herent  selfishness  of 'human  nature,  they  abuse  all 
who  sleep  longer. «'  No  nian  should  be  taunted  for 
.sleeping  eight  hours  if  he  can. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  in  the  country,  that 
old  women,  and  professed  Inme-setters,  are  the  only 
jtersons  lit  to  prescribe  for  all  sprains,  dislcKations, 
and  broken  bones.  Are  these  subjects  less. likely 
to  Ihj  undersUHHl  by  an  anatomist  and  regularly  ed¬ 
ucated  man,  than  the  more  difficult  and  intricate 
diseases  which  he  daily  treats  with  success  ?  What 
becomes  of  all  such  patients  in  large  cities  and 
hospitals,  where  a  regular  surgeon  su|»erintends 
their  cure  ?  Have  we  so  many  stiff  joints,  and  de¬ 
formed  and  useless  limbs  as  among  the  juitients  of 
the  empirical  bone-setter? 

Many  jieople  do  not  eat  s'llt  with  their  food,  and 
the  fair  sex  have  a  notion  that  this  substance  dark¬ 
ens  the  complexion.  Salt  seems  e.ssential  for  the 
health  of  every  human  lieing,  more  esjiecially  in 
moist  climates  such  as  ours.  Without  salt,  the 
Inxly  becomes  infected  with  intestinal  w'orms. 
The  ca.se  of  a  lady  is  mentioned  in  a  medical  jour¬ 
nal,  who  had  a  natural  antijiathy  to  salt,  and  never 
used  it  with  her  food  ;  the  consequence  was,  she 
liecame  dreadfully  infected  with  these  animals.  A 
puishment  once  existed  in  Holland,  by  which  crim¬ 
inals  were  denied  the  use  of  salt;  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  followed  with  those  wretched  beings.  We 
rather  think  a  prejudice  exists  with  some  of  giving 
little  or  no  salt  to  children.  No  practice  can  be 
more  cruel  or  ab.surd. 

One  great  cause  of  reluctance  to  medicine  among 
the  ignorant,  is  the  idea,  that  many,  if  not  all  of 
the  powders  and  potions,  are  made  from  human 
lx)nes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  present 
•lay  no  such  thing  exists ;  but  yet  nothing  can  lat¬ 
ter  exemplify  the  saying,  “  that  popular  prejudices 
are  the  cast-off  clothes  of  philosophers,  in  which 
the  rabble  dress  themselves,”  than  the  fact  that 
even  the  great  Ixtrd  Bacon  believed  in  amulets; 
and  Boyle  seriously  recommends  the  thigh-bone  of 
an  executed  criminal  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  dys- 


enterj'.  Two  thirds  of  the  medicine.s  in  common 
U8<‘  are  ilried  nxUs,  or  leaves,  or  fruits,  or  gums  of 
vegetables,  reducetl  to  powder,  or  infused  lu  w.iier 
or  spirit  of  wine ;  the  other  third  are  salts,  ribtained 
from  sea  water,  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, 
from  burnt  sea-weed  or  land  vegetables,  and  from 
various  pre^iarations  of  the  metals.  Many  a  child 
has  turned  with  horror  and  disgust  from  a  common 
emetic  jiowder,  under  the  false  conception  that  it 
was  human  liver  }H>unded,  when  he  would  even  ] 
cheerfully  have  taken  oti  the  nausc‘atiitg  draught 
had  he  been  told  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
clean-scra|K‘d  irKits  of  a  lieaiitifiil 'little  flowering 
plant,  that  grows  in  warm  countries,  called  ipeca¬ 
cuanha.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  observation,  and 
a  sort  of  taunt,  too,  to  the  medical  man,  that  his 
drug.s  are  all  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  People  do 
not  reflect  that  this  is  a  wise  provi.sion  of  nature. 
What,  for  instance,  would  lie  ^le  con.sequence  if 
the  fruit  v.'hose  pulp  bears  the  bitter  purging  colo- 
cynth,  were  as  inviting  to  the  taste  asu  pine-apple  ? 
Or  how  could  the  ignorant  be  re.strained  from  every 
day  jKiisoning  themselves,  if  fox-glove,  hemlock, 
or  henbane,  bore  .sweet  and  enticing  fruits  ? 

Another  general  reproach  among  the  uninformed, 
is,  that,  in  the  present  day,  physicians  di.sdain  to 
employ  in  their  pre.scriptions  thq  native  plants  of 
this  country.  This  reproach  is  quite  unfounded; 
there  is  ni^ver  a  day  that  some  one  of  our  native 
vegetables  are  not  prescrilied;  but,  undoubtedly, 
some  of  our  most  active  and  most  valuable  medi¬ 
cineman  only  lie  procured  from  hot  cliiiiiUes.  ' 

M  I  N  U  T  K  W  O  N  n  K  II  S  f )  F  •  N  ’A  T  F  R  K 
A  N  1)  A  R  T .  ■ 

Lkwenhokck,  the  great  microscopic  observer, 
calculates  that  a  thousand  millions  of  animalcula*, 
which  are  discovered  in  common  water,  are  not  al¬ 
together  so  large  as  a  grain  of  s:ind.  In  the  milt  of 
a  single  ciHlIi.sh  there  are  more  animals  than  there 
are  mKin  the  whole  earth ;  for  a  grain  of  sand  is 
bigger  than  four  millions  of  them.  The  white 
matter  that  sticks  to  the  teeth  also  aliounds  with 
animalcuhe  of  various  figures,  to  which  vinegar  is 
fatal,  and  it  is  known  that  vinegar  contains  animal- 
cula?  in  the  shajM'  of  e*els.  A  mite  w;is  anciently 
thought  the  limit  of  littleness;  but  we  are  not  now 
surprised  to  lie  told  of  animals  27  millions  of  times 
smaller  than  a  mite.  Monsisa  de  I’lsle  has  given 
the  com]^ition  of  the  velocity  of  a  little  creature 
scarce  vi^le  by  its  smallness,  which  he  found  to 
run  three  inches  in  half  a  second  :  siqqiosing  now 
its  feet  to  lie  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  line,  it  must 
make  500  steps  in  the  space  of  three  inches,  that  is, 
it  must  shift  its  legs  500  times  in  a  second,  or  in  the 
ordinary  pulsation  of  an  arterj*. 

The  itch  is  known  to  be  a  disorder  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  a  species  of  animalculie  found  in 
the  pustules  of  that  ailment ;  it  is  a  very  minute 
animal,  in  shape  resembling  a  tortoise,  of  a  whitish 
color,  but  darker  on  the  back  than  elsewhere,  with 
some  long  and  thick  hairs  issuing  from  it,  very 
nimble  in  its  motion,  having  six  l&gs,  a  sharp  head, 
and  two  little  horns.  The  proboscis  of  a  butterrty, 
which  winds  round  in  a  spiral  form,  like  the  .spring 
of  a  watch,  serves  both  for  mouth  and  tongue,  by 
entering  into  the  hollows  of  flowers,  and  extracting 
their  dews  and  juices.  The  seeds  of  strawberries 
rise  out  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  apjiear  them- 
•selves-  like  strawbeiries  when  viewed  by  the  micro- 


scopi?.  The  farina  of  the  siin-llower  ■M'ems  com- 
jK>setl  of  flat,  circuhir,  minute  Inxlie-i,  sharp-iH>mtetl 
round  the  eilges  ;  the  middle  of  them  ap|>*  ar-<  trans¬ 
parent,  and  exhibits  some  n‘se'ublance  to  the  flower 
it  proceeds  from.  The  |H»wder  of  the  tulip  i.s^  ex¬ 
actly  sba|K‘d  like  the  seeds  of  cucumlH*rs  and  mel¬ 
ons.  The  farina  of  the  poppy  apjH'ais  like  |H‘arl- 
barley.  That  of  the  lilly  is  a  great  deal  like  the 
tulip.  The  hairs  of  men  are  long  tubular  fillers 
through  which  the  blool  circulates.  The  sting  of 
a  Itee  is  a  horny  sheath  or  si*abl)anl,  tliat  includes 
two  iH'ariled  dart> ;  the  siimr  of  a  was[»  has  eight 
lM*ards  on  the  side  of  each  ,lart,  <omewh;it  like  the 
IkmiiLsoI  fish-hook'*  riiecvcs  of  gnats  are  jiearled, 
or  comiKised  of  iiuiny  rows  of  little  semi-circular 
protuberances  ranged  with  the  utmost  esactne-ss. 
The  wandering  or  hunting  spider,  who  spins  no 
web,  has  two  tufts  of  feathers  fixed  to  iLs  fori*  paws 
of  exqui.site  lieaiity  and  coloring.  A  gram  of  .sand 
will  cover  '200  scales  of  the  skin,  and  also  cover 
twenty  thousand  places  where  perspiration  may 
issue  forth.  Mr.  Ikiker  has  justly  obsi*rvihl  with 
lesjiect  to  the  Deity,  that  w’ith  Him  “  an  atom  is  a 
world,  and  a  world  but  as  an  atom.” 

Mr.  I’ower  says  he  saw  a  golden  chain  at  Tra- 
de.scant’s  .Museum,  of  three  hundred  links,  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  fastenej  to  anil  pulhsl 
away  by  a  flea.  -Vnd  1  mystdf,  (says  Baker,  in  his 
Hssay  on  the  Microscope,)  have  .seen  very  lately, 
and  have  e.xamined  with  my  microscojK*,  a  chaise 
(male  by  one  Mr.  Boverick,  a  watch  maker)  having 
tour  wheels,  with  all  the  pro|H*r  apjiaratus  belong¬ 
ing  to  them,  turning  readily  on  their  axles :  together 
with  a  man  sitting  in  the  chaise ;  all  formed  of 
ivory,  ;uid  drawn  along  by  a  flea  without  any 
.seeming  difficulty.  I  weighed  it  with  the  greatest 
care  1  was  able,  and  found  the  cluflsc*,  man,  and  flea 
were  barely  equal  to  a  single  grain.  I  weighed 
also,  at  the  s;ime  time  and  place,  a  brass  cliain 
made  by  the  same  hand,  alMUit  two  inches  long, 
containing  two  hundred  link.s,  with  a  hook  at  one 
end,  and  a  pallock  and  key  at  the  other,  .and  found 
it  le.ss  than  the  third  part  of  a  grain.  I  likewise 
have  seen  a  quadrille  table,  with  a  drawer  in  it,  an  ^ 
eating  table,  a  sideliuard  table,  a  liHiking-glass, 
twelve  ch.airs  with  skeleton  backs,  two  dozen 
plates,  six  ilkshes,  a  dozen  knives,  and  as  many 
forks,  twelve  .sjkkuis,  two  .salts,  a  frame  and  c.astors, 
together  with  a  gentleman,  huly,  :uid  fiHitmaii,  all 
contained  in  a  chcri  ij  stone,  ami  not  filling  much 
moft  than  half  of  it.  At  the  present  d.ay  an*  to  lie 
purchased  cherry  stones  highly  polished,  with  ivory 
screw.s,  which  contain  e.acli  12o  pt*rfect  silver 
spixin.s,  an  ingenioas  tiauble  worthy  the  patronage 
of  the  juvenile  jiart  of  the  community.  We  are 
told  that  one  Oswald  Merlinger  male  a  cup  of  a 
peppcr-corn,  which  held  twelve  hundred  other  little 
cups,  all  turned  in  ivory,  each  of  them  being  gilt 
on  the  edges,  and  standing  u|x)n  a  fisit;  ami  that 
»o  far  from  being  crowded  or  wanting  nxun,  the 
jiepper-corn  would  have  held  four  hundred  more. 
One  penny  worth  of  crude  inm  can  by  .art  be  man¬ 
ufactured  into  watch-spring.s,  so  as  to  produce  some 
thousand  pound.s. — [Ixmdon  Mirror. 

To  accompli.sh  mucii,  a  man  rnu.st  live  as  if  he 
were  immortal. 

Not  to  forget  our  mi-sfortunes  is  in  a  mzuinei  to 
merit  them. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE 


fVoL.  I. 


TO  THK  SKNKCA  LAKK. 


ihy  fair  hosoin,  mlvrr  lakf, 

'I'll*'  wild  awan  a(>r*‘a(lM  hia  nnowy  hail, 

Ami  round  liia  lirraM  tlir  rii>|>l^a  lirrak. 

An  down  li**  li^krs  In'lorr  ilir  k*!**' 

(in  thy  fair  Ixuiuin,  wavrlfah  airfaiii, 

The  diivmg  paddle  ei  hoea  lar, 

And  tiaahea  in  (he  inoonlighl  gleam. 

And  bright  rellecU  the  |Milar  alar. 

Th«‘  wavea  along  thy  |>ehhly  ehore, 

A'«  hlowH  the  north  wind,  heave  their  loam. 
And  curl  around  the  dahhing  oar, 

Aa  lute  the  lt•Htlllan  hi*‘H  liim  home. 

How  aweet,  at  ael  nfaun,  to  view 
'I'hy  golden  mirror  apreading  wide. 

And  aee  the  miat  of  mantling  blue. 

Flout  round  the  diatant  mountuin'a  side  ! 

At  midnight  hour,  aa  ahinea  the  moon, 

A  ahect  of  silver  spreads  below. 

And  Hwift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon, 

l/ight  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow* 

( >11  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake, 

•  * !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  *)ar. 

When  eurly  birds  at  morning  wake 
And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o’er. 

W.  KIM)  TO  VOlIll  PAUKNTS. 

In  the  rovolutioii.s  of  thi.s  world,  and  by  the  vi- 
rif^itudes  of  htimaii  allairs  many  childrt'ti  have  left 
Iheir  jiarents  liehind  them  in  humble  vtiles  of  jiov- 
erty;  atid  some  have  lost  their  tilial  piety  in  the 
a.scent.  Few  moiv  shoekitig  sceties  can  fie  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  feelinp  mitul,  than  a  rich  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  a.shatned  of,  or  unkind  to  his  jKwr  father  or 
mother.  Such  wrt'tclujs  deserve  the  fate  of  the 
proud  monarch  of  Itahylon,  and  would  have  tio 
more  than  their  desert  If  they  were  driven  from  the 
com|iany  of  men  to  herd  with  bea.sts,  to  which 
they  are  more  allii'd  in  disposition  than  to  human 
lieings.  How  ht'autiful  a  scene,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  which  I  have  ju.st  considered,  was  exhihitiHl 
in  the  piilace  of  Pharaoh,  when  .loseph,  then  the 
prime  minister  of  the  state,  led  in  a  |KKir  old  shep¬ 
herd  to  the  presence  of  the  kin^,  and  iH'fore  all  the 
lonlsof  the  Fig^yptian  court,  intnaluced  the  decrepid 
and  care-worn  pilijrim  as  his  father.  Who,  after 
liKikiiur  at  this,  will  ever  lie  ashamed  of  a  pan*nt 
liecausi'  he  is  clad  in  the  pirh  of  jKiverty  .’  What 
a  halo  of  ijlory  did  that  one  act  dniw  around  the 
honored  brow  of  .losi'ph  The  lu.sterof  the  ijolden 
chain  that  huii);  from  liis  neck  was  dim  compared 
with  the  bri!?htne.ss  of  this  action,  and  the  chariot 
in  which  he  roile  with  almost  im|M‘rial  pomp  In'fore 
the  iK'ople,  mist'd  him  not  to  s<i  hish  an  eminence 
as  that  which  he  occupied,  when  he  stood  iR'fore 
the  monarch  of  ('anaan  leaninpon  his  arm.  Never 
la*  ashamed  of  your  parents  then,  U'cause  of  their 
|K»verty. 

la't  vour  kindness  oja'mte  in  the  way  of  aHiirding 
them  all  things  iu*cessary  for  their  comfort.  The 
author  of  the  /Kneid  has  denominated  his  hero 
“the  pious  .Kneas,”  liecause  of  the  heroic  manner 
■  n  which  he  Ixire  his  dt*crepid  father  fnim  the  flames 
of  'Prov.  Two  inhabitants  of  Sicily  obtained  a 
celebrity  in  ancient  stor)'  for  their  kindness  to  their 
n^'d  paivnts  in  carrying  them  uiam  their  shoulders 
ft-om  an  eruption  of  Alount  iEtna. 

We  have  another  instance  of  modern  tiineti.  Mr. 


Robert  Tillotson  went  up  to  i/indon  on  a  visit  to 
his  son,  then  Dean  of  (’anterburj’,  and  being  in 
the  dress  of  a  plain  countryman,  was  insulted  by 
one  of  the  Dean’s  servants  for  inquiring  if  John 
Tillotson  was  at  home.  His  person,  however, 
Ix'ing  describi'd  to  the  Ib'an,  he  immediately  e\- 
claimeil — “  It  is  my  worthy  father,”  and  running 
down  to  the  d(Kir  to  receive  him,  he  fell  down  Ujion 
his  knees,  in  the  presence  of  his  servants,  to  ask 
his  father’s  bles.sing.  How  has  the  jxiet,  the  his¬ 
torian,  the  {lainter,  loveil  to  exhibit  that  beautiful 
picture  of  tilial  piety,  first  given  by  Pliny,  of  a 
daughter  who,  when  her  mother  was  condemned 
to  lie  starved  to  death,  obtained  leave  from  the 
k«*e|K‘r  of  the  prison  to  visit  the  prison  daily,  and 
there  nourished  her  jiarent  from  her  own  breast.  A 
similar  occurrence  took  place  afterwards,  in  which 
a  daughter  nourished  her  father  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  action  was  considered  so  striking,  that  it 
obtained  the  ap]iellation  of  “  The  Roman  C’harity.” 
The  Senate  decreed  that  the  father  should  lie  re¬ 
stored  to  the  child,  and  that  on  the  sjxit  where  the 
prison  sUkxI,  a  temple  should  fie  erected  to  Filial 
I’iety. 

'J’here  are,  however,  few  instances  of  more  touch¬ 
ing  kindne.ss  to  parents,  than  that  mentioned  by 
Bruce  in  his  Juvenile  Anecdotes. 

“  An  officer  staying  some  time  at  Kingston,  in 
Surrey,  for  the  purjiose  of  raising  recruits,  received 
orders  to  join  his  regiment.  On  the  evening  before 
his  dejiarture,  a  young  man  of  the  most  engaging 
asJH^ct  made  his  ap[ieanince,  and  desired  to  be  en¬ 
listed  into  his  comjiany.  His  air  at  once  indicated 
a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  commanded  Respect. 

“  He  betrayed,  however,  evident  marks  of  jier- 
turbation,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  ;  the  offi- 
.cers  asked  the  cause  of  it.  ‘  I  tremble,’  said  he, 
‘  lest  you  .should  deny  my  reque.st.’  While  he  was 
s{ieaking  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  ‘  No,’ 
said  the  officer,  ‘  I  lu-c.ept  your  otter  most  heartily, 
why  should  you  imagine  a  refusal ‘  Because  the 
bounty  which  I  exjiect  may  jierhaps  Ik*  too  high.’ 
‘  How  much  then  do  you  demand  said  the  officer. 
‘  It  is  no  unworthy  motive,  but  an  urgent  claim  that 
conijK'ls  me  to  ask  ten  guineas;  and  I  .shall  be  the 
most  miserable  of  mankind  if  you  refuse  me.’  ‘  Ten 
guin#as !’  said  the  officer,  ‘  that  indeed  is  veiy  high  : 
but  I  am  plea.sed  with  you  :  I  trust  to  your  honor 
for  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  will  strike  tlie 
bargain  at  once.  Here  are  ten  guineas;  to-morrow 
we  depart.’  0 

“The  young  man,  overwhelmed  with  joy,  beg¬ 
ged  jiermission  to  return  home,  to  jK*rform  a  sacred 
duty,  ;uul  promised  to  Ik*  back  within  an  hour.  The 
officer,  impressed  by  the  hone.sty  of  his  countenance, 
yielded  to  his  desire;  but  observing  something 
mysterious  in  his  manner,  he  was  induced  by  curi¬ 
osity,  to  follow  him  at  some  distance.  He  .saw 
him  hastening  to  the  town  prison,  where  he  kiuKked 
and  was  ailmitted.  The  officer  quickened  his  |iace ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  jiri.son,  he 
overheard  the  young  man  say  to  the  Jailor,  ‘  Here 
is  the  money  for  which  my  father  is  imprisoned ;  I 
put  it  into  your  hand,  I  reque.st  you  to  conduct  me 
tv^  him  immediately,  that  I  may  release  him  from 
his  mi.sery.’  The  Jailor  did  as  he  requested. 

“  The  oflicer  delayed  a  few  minutes,  that  the 
young  man  might  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  his  father;  he  then  followed  him. 

I  What  a  scene !  saw  the  sun  in  the  arms  of  a 


venerable  and  agetl  father,  who,  without  uttering  ^ 
word,  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  bedewed  him 
with  tears.  A  few  minutes  pa.ssed  before  he  oh. 
serve*!  the  otfic«*r,  who  was  deeply  affected,  a|i. 
proached  them;  and  slid  to  the  old  man,  ‘Cum. 
|K)s<*  your.sidf  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  so  wurtln 
a  son.  Permit  me  to  restore  him  to  you  that  I  may 
not  regret  the  money  which  he  ha.s  employed  in  y, 
virtuous  a  manner.’ 

“  The  father  and  son  fell  upon  their  knees  at 
his  feet.  The  young  man  refu.sed,  at  first,  to  a*-, 
cept  of  his  prottere*!  freedom ;  but  the  worthy  uffi. 
cer  in.sisted  that  he  should  remain  with  his  fatlii  r 
He  accomjianied  them  Ixith  from  the  pris<in,  ai,j 
t(K»k  his  leave  with  the  pleasing  reflection  of  ha\uiir 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  a  worthy  son  imj 
an  unfortunate  father.” 

What  mind  is  not  enamored,  what  heart  is  noi 
affected  by  such  touching  instances  of  filial  kin.!, 
ness }  And  what  child  is  not  ready  to  e.xcl.nrii, 
“  O  my  father,  mother,  1  will  share  with  you  niv 
last  crust,  and  feel  at  once,  both  honored  and  hap. 
py  to  return  u|K)n  you  in  your  old  age,  the  kind, 
ness  you  bestowed  in  my  youth,  my  childhocxl  aiij 
infancy.” 

It  is  from  the  use,  not  the  po.s.session  of  talleiit*;, 
that  we  get  on  in  life  ;  the  exertion  of  very  modi-, 
rate  parts  outweighs  the  indecision  of  the  brightest 
Men  po.*ses8ed  of  the  first,  do  things  tolerably,  and 
are  sati.sfied ;  of  the  last,  forbear  doing  things  well, 
because  they  have  ideas  beyond  them. 

There  cannot  lie  a  greater  treachery,  than  first  to 
rai.se  a  confidence,  and  then  betray  it. 

j  CONTKNTS  OF  NO.  .XVII. 

The  Gazelle,  with  a  platp.  Enjoyment  'Fair*  of  TraYellers 
No.  5— Oolownin’z  Escape.  Immortality  of  lliv  SouL  Nutmeg. 
Cinnamon  and  Camphor.  The  iUinliow,  or  Iris  Catchin;*  yvild 
Hors«-a  on  a  Prairie.  .Apparitions.  Anecdote  of  Kosciusco.  The 
Goat,  with  an  En»raviBK.  The  Swan.  Th*-  Ivy.leafed  Crow, 
foot  Rules  relating  to  Foo<l,  and  the  Stomach.  The  Stick  of 
Sealiiip-Wax.  Field.Teachers,  or  the  Way  lo  lie  Happy.  Sio. 
ri«*s  by  the  Family— Aunt  Mary’s  Tale.  The  Adventures  of  a 
Bee.  .Ascending  .Mount  Blanc.  Popular  Errors  in  Medicine, 
Foo*l,  Ac.  Minute  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art.  Be  Kind  to  your 
Parents. 

PoETRv.— Aspirations  of  Youth.  The  Ocean— by  Mary  llos- 
itt  The  Bov  and  the  Bird — hy  Laman  Blanchard.  Iluinan 
Happiness.  To  the  Keneca  Lake— hy  Percival. 
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